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PREFATORY NOTK 

These Strictures first appeared in The Nobth 
British Review. They have been revised 
and reprinted, in consequence of a wish ex- 
pressed by various parties to possess them in a 
form more convenient for reference, than that in 
which they were originally published. 

Jahuabt, 184a 



TYTLER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
EXAMHED.* 



A HISTORY which has occupied eighteen 
years of the vigorous manhood of a laborious 
and learned writer, comes with such imposing 
recommendations, that the duty of the reviewer is 
disagreeable if he censures, and useless when he 
applauds. Criticism is awed nearly into silence 
by the success which this history has attained ; 
and the subjecting it now to an examination, 
however gentle, is like asking an audience to 
the weary iteration of a twice-told tale. It is 
already among our standard histories ; the opi- 
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Z REVIEW OF TYTLERS HISTORY. 

nions it patronizes have been adopted by the 
class who are resigned to the indolence of seiz- 
ing the inference that lies upon the surface; 
and the publication of three editions, has told 
the author that he will not be obliged to look 
for his recompense to the barren reward of post- 
humous renown. To the ill-remunerated la- 
bourers in the fields of literature, this must be 
matter of heartfelt satisfaction. We congratu- 
late Mr. Tytler on a success so rare, and that 
he has not found, in a frigid reception, the 
hopes of his best years wither in disappoint- 
ment. A taste has arisen for a better instruc- 
tion than the extinct ephemeral literature of 
annuals, or the light trifling of novels, was cal- 
culated to impart; and the practical spirit of 
the age, if it continues to progress, may soon 
arrive at the point when the Year Book of 
Facts will be elevated to the class of interesting 
reading. In the meantime, the prosaic genius 
of the times, though it has put in harness the 
fancy of the poet, has done good service to the 
cause of history. Old favourites appear with 
the embellishments of the editor and the artist, 
and original works of various merit, are daily 
adding to the thousand tomes, which inspire 
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mankind with illustrious example, and connect 
the age which is going off with the unnumbered 
ages that have left us the lessons of experience. 
But our congratulations to Mr. Tytler are 
mingled with regrets — ^regrets that he is, like 
most men, imbued with prejudices. The grand- 
son of the zealous vindicator of Mary — ^he in- 
herited principles which have given a colouring 
to his sketches — and the Episcopalian historian 
of a Presbyterian country, has few kindred 
sympathies with its people. The old language 
of passionate prejudice is, however, tempered by 
the liberality of the gentleman, and the wisdom 
of the scholar; and, in sometimes dwarfing 
great men to pigmies, the sneer is softened by 
being couched in civil words of courteous indif- 
ference. Too often is the measured praise of 
the historian reserved, not for the martyr to 
principle, but the martyr to place. The perse- 
cution of fanatical Presbyterians creates little of 
the pathos, which melts our hearts at the pic- 
ture of the grim Keformer confronting queenly 
loveliness in tears; and, while expressing our 
high respect for the learning and industry of 
the historian, we accompany him with the pain- 
ful feeling, that, in failing to do justice to the 
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great men of his country, he has not done jus- 
tice to himself. 

There never was a country affording so am-t 
pie a field for historical dissertation, which has 
had its history so miserably told. Oblivion has 
scarce engulfed our desolating feuds, when the 
meditations of the closet have sent everything 
like historical evidence afloat on the wide sea of 
controversial speculation. The great portion of 
our history, enveloped in the obscurity of dis- 
tance, is synonymous with fable; and that 
which approaches nearer our own times, is em- 
bedded in innumerable forgeries, which thfe in- 
tolerance of party and the fury of faction, have 
urged upon the world as the history of our 
fathers. At every step we are treading among 
quicksands; and it is only after the lapse of 
some hundred years, that we are beginning to 
obtain a clear view of important times. Mr. 
Tytler^s, though one of the most elaborate, is 
not the first nor the most successful attempt to 
accomplish a work of this truly national import- 
ance. Of the learning and sagacity of Hailes, 
we shall have occasion immediately to speak; 
but chiefly to the great Novelist is his country 
indebted, for the disclosure, in his varied publi- 
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cations, of the interesting world of poetry and 
romance, which slept forgotten in the chronicles 
of elder days, or were fast fading away in the 
increasing obscurity of oral tradition. To him 
do we owe the impulse given to antiquarian re- 
search, which has rescued the perishing memo- 
rials of antique history. He sowed the seed 
which is now fructifying into a luxuriant har- 
vest, of which one portion is this readable ac- 
count of ancient Scotland. 

Let us not dismiss unnoticed the writers 
whose labours the history of Tytler has, to ordi- 
nary readers, for ever laid to rest. With the 
exception of Hailes and Robertson, he has left 
the crowd and surpassed them all. If he has 
fallen into errors of fact, announced question- 
able opinions, sneered at illustrious names, and 
placed another stone on the grave on which 
polemic rancour has been busy raising its monu- 
ments, he has, in this respect, the merit of ori- 
ginality, and has arrived at the same end by a 
bye-road of his own. 

The History begins with the reign of Alexan- 
der the Third in 1242,' and terminates with the 
union of the Crowns in 1603 — thus comprising 
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a period of three centuries and a half. Unless 
we proceed backwards to the ages when the dim 
twilight of tradition fades in the utter night of 
barbarism, we may rely upon an authentic his- 
tory of nine hundred years. The industrious 
Chalmers has excavated by topographical re- 
search, and from crumbling records, a history 
of four important centuries prior to the time 
when Mr. Tytler's history begins; and the 
union of the two countries under one Parlia- 
ment, did not extinguish the nationality of Scot- 
land, and its distinct history, till a century after 
the period when the author brings his labours 
to a close. The work is, therefore, obviously 
incomplete. We are introduced at once to the 
whole complicated mechanism of regular go- 
vernment, without a word to inform us of the 
sort of natives who are governed, or whence 
they came. The reason is, that ^^ at this period 
(1242) our national annals become particularly 
interesting to the general reader." — {JPref. p. 1.) 
Interesting they no doubt are at that time, since 
they comprise the war of independence ; but in 
writing the history of a nation, there are other 
considerations to be looked to than those which 
would influence a novelist or romancer. Even 
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the struggle for independence from the sove- 
leignty of England, had a beginning long prior 
to the time when it engaged the attention of 
Europe, or furnished a romantic chapter to the 
historian, in the portraiture of the ambition of 
Edward, or the heroic perseverance of Wallace 
and Bruce. The question of feudal homage to 
the English crown was raised in preceding 
reigns, and the disputes of ages bore testimony 
to the unshaken fidelity with which the Arch- 
bishops of York claimed the spiritual subjection 
of the North. 

It is, too, in regard to these ancient times, an- 
terior to that when Mr. Tytler begins, that 
miracle most abounds. It was here that the 
pruning-knife of rigid criticism was desired. 
Chalmers has, indeed, done much to smooth the 
labour, by happy guesses when he had not autho- 
rity, and solid reasoning when met by shallow 
speculation. But his labours are so overlaid 
with learning, that, except to the antiquary, 
Uiey are useless ; and his own theories, while 
they have superseded all others, are in many 
respects only delusive plausibiUties. Since his 
day, moreover, much has been accomplished to 
facilitate the historian's labours. The hodmen 
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of historians — those industrious antiquaries who 
have burrowed amid the ruins that Time in his 
hurried march has spared — have collected ma- 
terials for building a new structm'e, which would 
have a foundation more substantial than the 
shadowy mists of Scottish metaphysics. Cen- 
turies, hitherto lost, are recovered ; and in 
writing the history of our country, we are not 
under the hard necessity of blotting out cycles 
of ages, and marking the blank — as our older 
geographers did to continents — a territory un- 
known. The excitement of war, the intrigues 
of courts, the violence of faction, are the same 
in all times, and give to the page of history the 
dulness of monotony ; but the origin of a people 
only once occurs to fatigue the attention, and 
the interest it excites, though less brilliant than 
a battle, is made more enduring by the philoso- 
phic instruction it inculcates. In the gradual 
development of civilization there is a philosophy 
which appeals universally to mankind. The rise 
and progress of institutions, traced first to insu- 
lated acts, where a deviation from the rule was 
made the rule, passing into usage by repetition, 
and becoming law by prescriptive tolerance, are 
the most interesting^ though generally the most 
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neglected, portion of human history. Of this 
portion of our annals we have little in the work 
before us, — the disquisitions at the end of the 
second volume professing to illustrate the con- 
dition of the country only from the time when 
the history begins. 

The authorities to which Mr. Tytler is prin- 
cipally indebted for his early volumes, are the 
established works of Fordun and Winton, whom 
he has in general accurately followed, except in 
certain cases, where the renowned Hector Boece 
had told the same story, with an additional 
touch of the romantic. But although the vener- 
able Principal of Aberdeen is sometimes honour-^ 
ed by his imaginative flights being thus incor- 
porated into history, Mr. Tytler does not choose 
to cite the author, who, until the days of Hailes, 
was considered the historian of Scotland. Even 
now his work will yield amusement for an idle 
hour. The feats of its heroes dim the lustre of 
Fantagruel and Don Quixote ; but his versatile 
genius could not confine itself to the minute 
description of imaginary battles, or the glories 
of regal shades. It descended even to the na- 
tural creation, and extracted live geese from 
rotten trees. The author, in short, reduces fio« 
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tion to a science, in which moderation is for- 
gotten. Everything is on a gigantic scale. 
Virtues are always in the superlative; vice, 
measureless and boundless ; numbers are multi- 
plied with a dexterity and assurance that cannot 
but excite admiration for his arithmetic ; and, 
knowing with Fag, that the drawing on a lie is 
nothing unless well supported, he forges endorse- 
ments to make it pass current. He bravely as- 
serts that he obtained all the speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his spectral kings, and 
the cm*ious things they did, from histories never 
before or since heard o^ — which the monkish 
piety of Icolmkill had preserved, and the gene- 
rous liberality of the Earl of Argyle had enabled 
him to consult.* 

♦ Boece's history was written in liatin, and translated by 
BeUenden into the good old Scotch of the 16th century. In 
many respects it is an amusing book, and not the least amus- 
ing portion is that where he gives sketches of the natural 
creation, of which we shall give a specimen — 

In showing << the nature of mussilis and codes, of quhilkis 
mony kindis ar among us," he informs us, that " airlie in the 
morning, quhen the lift is deir and temperat, they opins thair 
mouths a litill above the watter, and maist gredelie swallows 
the dew of the hevin ; and eftir the mesure and quantitie of 
the dew that thay swallow, they bredis the perle." The per- 
secution they endure on account of the pearls they possess, 
seems to have given them uncommon sagacity. They " knaw 
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Of modem historians we have had a number, 
who unfortunately were all the hacks of book* 
sellers, and whose chief aim was the quantity 

Weill," says Boece^ <* in quhat estimatioun and price thefrute 
of thair wombe is to al peple ! " 

But the most interesting fact is the procreation of geese 
from rotten wood. The historian informs us, that ^ he made 
no little labour and diligence to search the truth and verity 
thereof ;" and he even <* sailit thro the sea," where the geese 
were bred. The result of ** gret experience," therefore, is, 
that the geese are produced from the trees which, being cast 
into the sea, are soon filled with worms, who hold their glo- 
rious saturnalia on the decaying iibre. After showing their 
head and feet, they thereafter *<8chaw thair plumis and 
wingis ;" and when they have arrived at the full stature and 
dimension of geese, they fly away to join their fellows. He 
proves this by the history of a wonderful tree, thrown by the 
waves upon the land, out of the holes of which came a multi- 
tude of worms, which in a short time grew into geese, took 
wing, and vanished. Boece himself was not a witness of this 
case, nor of another of a ship at Leith, which, instead of fly- 
ing away like one great goose as it was, resolved itself into 
innumerable worms, which afterwards soared the meridian 
in the shape of geese, to the great grief of the people of the 
port. 

But with regard to a third notable instance, we are told 
by the historian, that it occurred <* afore our ene." Alexan- 
der Gralloway, the minister of Kinkell, who must have known 
the historian's character, and had in his own constitution 
some little humour, came in haste one day to Boece, *< know- 
ing us richt desirus of sic uncouth thingis," with a mussel 
shell, which, when opened, displayed to the astonished eyes 
of the worthy Principal, not a fish, but a perfectly shaped 
fowl. From all this the historian concludes, that because ** the 
rude and ignorant people saw ofttimes the fruits that fell off 
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and not the quality of their writing. Guthrie's 
history was the compilation of an industrious 
doer of all work, who hired his pen to every 
political party in the state, contriving in every 
change of administration to remain the pensioner 
of each succeeding ministry. The same works 
which were yesterday celebrated with a hyper- 
bole of laudation, were to-day denounced as the 
ravings of insanity, or as treason. A History 
of Scotland from such a Dugald Dalgetty of 
literature, will not disappoint the natural anti- 
cipations as to its character. It is a copy of all 
the fables of Boece, put into the sesquipedalia 
verba of a practised and fluent writer. 

Of the same character was the work of poor 
Eobert Heron, an unfortunate son of genius, 
who endured, in all its bitterness, the fate of 
authors by profession — 

the treis which stood neir the sea couvertit within a short 
time into geis," they had no right to believe, as they did, 
that the geese grew upon the trees, hanging by their beaks, 
in the same manner as apples and other fruits hang by their 
stalks. ^ Thair opinion," he continues, << is nocht to be sus^ 
teint; for as soon as the apples or fruits falls of the tree in 
the sea flood, they grow first worm-eaten, and, by short pro- 
cess of time, are altered into geese." Such is a specimen of 
the historian that Mr. Tytler sometimes copies in matters of 
Somewhat questionable import. 
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^ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail." 
In alternate hours of prosperity and saffering, 
he has left the memorials of a man of talent, 
who, in another sphere, would have asserted a 
place of honour in the world. But through life 
he was the drudge of booksellers. In the squa- 
lor of a prison, the first volume of his history 
was written, and the remainder was hurried 
through amid the ceaseless persecution of exas- 
perated creditors. 

Perhaps the most accurate, though not the 
most readable of these compilations, is that of 
Pinkerton, which comprises the history of Scot- 
land from the accession of the Stuart dynasty 
till the reign of Mary. Mr. Tytler has found 
this work a serviceable guide, though he seldom 
cites it. The author had been a useful assistant 
to the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, whose mannerism in attempting 
to imitate he has rendered ridiculous, by a chaos 
of composition, where lofty expressiona are 
blended with frigid conceits, and light matter 
with heavy words. From Gibbon, however, he 
learned to rely for every statement upon his 
authority, and while we are tortured by obscure, 
tumid, and inverted sentences, we have some 
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compensation in the accuracy of the facts de- 
tailed. 

Such, then, were the competitors Mr. Tytler 
had to meet. To annihilate such opponents 
was scarcely an honour ; but to say that he has 
superseded Hailes and Robertson, would be to 
compliment him at the expense of truth. His 
work takes a medium between the credulity of 
Boece and the stem criticism of Hailes. What 
is absolutely incredible in the stories of the for- 
mer is passed over in silence ; what is founded 
upon a basis of more rational probability, and 
tends to throw a hue of rich romance upon the 
dull page of ordinary narrative, is dwelt upon 
with ardent satisfaction, supported by earnest 
argument, and buttressed by every authority 
but that of Boece. That TytWs history is sus* 
ceptible of great improvement, we will endear 
vour in the following pages to establish, though 
in the outset it may be declared to be the most 
readable that has yet appeared. Its most obvi- 
ous and apparent fault is a prolix difiusive style, 
which often degenerates into feeble garrulity ; 
while a want of dignity, both in language and 
thought, occasionally gives to the work the 
character rather of a collection of amusing 
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stories than a history. Trite reflections, often 
repeated, become tiresome, even in the remem- 
brance of the adage, that truth cannot be too 
fi^nently enforced ; and the admission of many 
apocryphal tales always leaves one with an un- 
easy sensation of insecurity in regard to other 
portions of the work, of which the accuracy can 
only be tested by investigation. 

Some of these blemishes may doubtless be 
accounted for by causes which a candid criticism 
must regard as sufficient to silence our censure 
or repinings. A work which extended in its 
preparation over the long period of eighteen 
years, must bear the impress of very different 
feelings. Times of inanity and weariness must 
often have followed moments of enthusiasm 
when the subject kindled in the author^s mind, 
and his language flowed with the rapidity of 
thought. Of this there is perceptible evidence 
in the inequality which it exhibits ; portions of 
it being hit off with animation and vigour, while 
others, relating to kindred subjects, overpower, 
by their prolixity, even those to whom reading 
is not an amusement but a duty. The author 
has not the warm imagination which could 
put life into the dry bones of the ancient chroni- 
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clers, nor the vigour to hurry us through the 
prosaic weariness of civil legislation, which 
Hume handles so skilfully, and which the genius 
of Gibbon, in his forty-fourth chapter, has im- 
mortalised. As the history proceeds we come 
to a period of momentous^ interest, in which 
public opinion — ^the mistress of the world's mas- 
ters — exerted an influence on Government, — 
when the people appeared upon the stage, and 
the dethronement of kings, the mutations of 
opinion, and the shocks of revolutionary change, 
bequeathed a heritage of controversy to after 
times. The subject roused the author from the 
torpid style of passionless sensibility. He leaves 
the position of umpire to become a disputant, 
and proceeds upon his course with the excited 
temperament of one who has an interest in the 
struggle. Sneers and sarcasms, some dilution of 
facts, considerable perversion of motives, argu- 
ment and invective under the cover of philoso- 
phic induction or affectionate advice, excite in- 
terest by arousing passion, and quicken attention 
by the skill with which learning imparts to pre- 
judice the colours of truth. 

The book, however, has no distinctive charac- 
ter. It might be written by any man of good 
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education and abilities, and of persevering in- 
dustry. It has no philosophy like Hume's, no 
splendid diction like Gibbon's, little of the criti- 
cal acumen and sagacious remark of Hailes ; it 
gives no exposition of constitutional principles 
like Hallam's ; nor is it learned in antiquities 
like that of Chalmers; but it is the pleasant 
performance of a man of good taste, who, if he 
does not soar into the empyrean, never descends 
to the dunghill. He has read with dih'gence 
the labours of his predecessors; the facts he 
took from the old authorities ; and as to the re- 
flections, he borrowed freely from the later com- 
pilations. Upon the morality of actions, it 
might be too much to ask for originality of sen- 
timent, since to all men the same views will 
naturally occur, at the history of patriotic virtue 
or gigantic crime. There is, however, a mode 
of stating acknowledged truths, which would 
afford us the charm of novelty, and teach the 
lessons of history, without arousing disgust at 
repetition. It is possible to tell the same story 
in different language, and to deviate into use- 
fulness by something like original reflection. 
The first of these Mr. Tytler has accomplished, 
. the last he has seldom attempted, until we 
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eome to the period when the misfortunes of 
Mary excite in her behalf his hereditary enthu- 
siasm, and the principles of Presbytery make 
war with his own. 

Mr. Tytler had advantages for his history, 
denied to the unfriended and unfortunate 
authors who preceded him. He could give the 
leisure of eighteen years to the same duty which 
the gripe of poverty compelled others to accom- 
plish in as many months. The doors of our 
national repositories were thrown open to him ; 
the manuscript stores of private families, gather- 
ed during many generations, were placed at his 
command. The State Paper Office in Lon- 
don, and the Register House of Edinburgh, have 
been obliged to give up their dead. The nume- 
rous volumes which the Humane Societies of 
Antiquaries have rescued from the gulf of 
oblivion, relative to ancient history, and literar 
ture, and law, have added greatly to the mate-? 
rials of the historian ; the tomes issued by the 
Eecord Commission of England, the authentic 
publication of the ancient statute law of Scot- 
land, together with the assistance of many mo- 
dem publications of lasting merit, are all cir- 
cumstances which render comparatively easy 
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tlie duty, which, to our first conscientious pio- 
neers over the rugged road, was so difficult and 
laborious. In making use of these materials, 
and especially of unpublished MSS., great and 
laudable industry has been displayed, and the 
historian has not fallen into the mistake of anti- 
quaries, of imagining every old paper, recover- 
ed with difficulty and deciphered with labour, 
to be important, though he often finds truth 
in documents whose antiquity alone guaran- 
tees assertions that every principle of proba- 
bility, and every published document, hitherto 
denied. 

Many of the manuscripts cited by Mr. Tytler 
are interesting and instructive; others tedious 
and unimportant; and not even the fact that 
some of them were the oflFspring of regal intel- 
lects, can justify the copiousness with which 
they have been employed. Several of them, 
moreover, have already appeared in print, — in 
Haynes' State Papers — the Appendix to Keith 
— Wright's Queen Elizabeth and Her Times — 
the volumes containing the Marian controversy, 
or Chalmers' Life of Mary ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, there yet remain three entire volumes, 
founded nearly altogether upon manuscript 
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authorities, to indicate the author^s indnstry, 
and to solve many things, often trifling and un- 
interesting, which hitherto were involved in 
conjecture and speculation. But if the doubts 
of existing controversy have been removed, Mr. 
Tytler has generated others which promise to 
be, if not as lasting, at least as bitter. We are 
hurried onwards to conclusions, to which, if the 
author cannot lead, he insists on driving us. 
Thus we have here, for the first time, charges 
against illustrious names, which were never 
heard of, even amid the fierce storms of the un- 
chained passions of revolution times. The lead- 
ing Keformers, if they were termed fanatics, 
were never considered the associates of assas- 
sins. If they were denounced as wild enthu- 
siasts, their enthusiasm was not considered to be 
under the direction of principles that are not 
only contrary to religion, but shocking to 
humanity. But all this, it now appears, was 
error and delusion. We are told that, with 
loud pretensions to exclusive sanctity, and 
ceaseless professions of a love of peace, they 
began by denouncing all established order, au- 
thority, and distinctions; became the instiga- 
tors or actors in atrocious consultations and fatal 
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deeds, and filled up the measure of their crimes 
by treason to their country, and the sacrifice of 
their Queen. Thus has Mr. Tytler joined in 
that hunt of obloquy which had, in full cry, pur- 
sued their memory only in the obscure and for- 
gotten pages of dilettanti declaimers ; but be- 
fore this opinion shall have received the seal of 
a general approval, and be left to posterity as a 
just reversal of the judgment of the world, we 
fihall humbly inquire into the grounds on which 
our reverence must thus be changed into abhor- 
rence, and the names of the departed great be 
blotted out from the list of the benefactors of 
mankind. 

It is only just, however, to the historian, to 
consider his mode of dealing with a period of 
history beyond the reach of existing controversy, 
and beyond the influence of his peculiar opinions. 
Our duty here is greatly alleviated, by having 
all the materials he himself possessed for the con- 
struction of his narrative ; and when met by 
novelty in fact, or originality in argument, we 
are never tortured by reference to inaccessible 
manuscripts. The two first volumes comprise 
the reigns of Alexander the Third, of Robert 
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Bruce, and of his son David the Second, — a 
period illustrated by the unwearied research and 
admirable sagacity of Hailes, who has been 
treated by Mr. Tytler in a manner somewhat 
inconsistent. He abuses and he copies him ; he 
adopts his labour and forgets to tell it; and 
while denouncing him as inaccurate, he gives 
illustrations which rebut the charge, and which, 
though true, are utterly insignificant in them- 
selves, and are not so numerous as the additions 
Mr. Tytler himself has made to our collection of 
historical fallacies. 

It is of importance not only to a proper esti- 
mate of the merits of this history of Scotland, 
but to the national literature, that we be well 
assured of their failings, before we consign the 
annals of Hailes to the oblivion which Mr. 
Tytler recommends. This work has hitherto 
been considered the most accurate text-book of 
ancient Scottish history, divested of fable and 
the loose assertions of unsupported tradition. 
Pretending to no beauties of style, it is always 
perspicuous, and displays the most laborious 
balancing of conflicting views that was ever 
brought to bear upon the ascertainment of his- 
torical truth. Hours of weary investigation 
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have been saved to subsequent historians, by 
the skill with which the illustrious annalist, out 
of confusion, deduced a connected story — gauged 
fables by the scale of reason and probability, and 
demolished, without remorse, the cherished pre- 
judices of his countrymen. Under the protec- 
tion of his name, subsequent writers have had 
the courage to do justice to an enemy, and to 
reduce the fabulous heroism of the past, to some- 
thing in accordance with the theory of physical 
and moral proportions. 

But the mere copying Lord Hailes without 
acknowledgment, is not the worst part of the 
injustice of which his learned successor has been 
guilty* Whenever he condescends to notice the 
Annals of Scotland, it is for the single purpose 
of abusing their author as a pragmatical contro- 
versialist, who mistook scepticism for impar- 
tiality, virtue for passion, love of glory for am- 
bition, enthusiasm for folly, contempt of others 
for genius, and whose perverted ingenuity set 
itself to "whitewash dubious characters," be- 
cause they had been consigned, by universal 
opinion, to execration and infamy. It will not 
fiitigue, to any considerable extent, the attention 
of even the most indolent, to turn over the 
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pages of the first volumes of Mr, Tytler^s His- 
tory, to observe the mode in which our annalist 
is noticed : — " Lord Hailes erroneously says,*' 
— " It is erroneously stated by Lord Hailes," — 
" This is quite erroneous," are the complimen- 
tary forms of speech in which he is introduced 
to Mr. Tytler's readers. Does he state that a 
general advanced to meet the enemy instead of 
standing still to receive the assault, we are in- 
stantly told that, " The manner in which this 
historian has recounted the Battle of Roslin, is 
a warning how far a timid spirit, and a desire of 
general popularity, will go to destroy the truth, 
and dilute the spirit and vigour of history.** 
(Vol. i. p. 437.) And Mr. Tytler " cannot 
help saying that, with a constant affectation of 
superiority to all national prejudices, and an as- 
sumption of hypercritical accuracy in all its 
details, I have found many portions of Lord 
Hailes' history, when examined by the original 
authorities, highly partial, vague, and inaccu- 
rate." (Vol. i. p. 438.) "I have elsewhere 
observed that Lord Hailes is fond of displaying 
his ingenuity, in whitewashing dubious charac- 
ters, and that, with an appearance of hypercri- 
tical accuracy, in his remarks upon other hia- 
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torians, he is often glaringly inaccurate himself." 
— (Vol. i. p. 433.) 

The love of truth, carried to extreme, is de- 
soribed as the small vanity of a wish to exhibit 
ingenuity; the condensation necessary to his 
work is charged as the vagueness of superficial 
investigation. Serious accusations these against 
the reputation of an industrious and learned 
writer. Since they impeach the fidelity of 
the historian, they destroy, if true, the sole 
foundation on which his reputation rests. His 
work has no sustained elegance of diction to 
buoy it up amid the wreck of the truthfulness of 
its narrative, and not having the interest of con- 
temporary falsehood, the manes of Hector Boeee 
will sleep in peace, at the oblivion that must soon 
overtake the labours of the stem exposer of his 
unscrupulous forgeries. 

Former reviewers of Mr. Ty tier were startled 
with the authoritative condemnation pronounced 
on his predecessor, without observing the debt 
of gratitude, incurred by the judge, to the man 
whom he had condemned. ^^ A single hint of 
Lord Hailes,'' says Mr. Riddell, " is often worth 
more than many lengthened discussions of later 
writers ;" and among the last labours of Sir 
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Walter Scott, was an indignant remonstrance 
against the publication of such extraordinary 
and unwarranted criticism.* In his second edi- 
tion, Mr. Tytler has, to a certain extent, fol- 
lowed the judicious advice of Sir Walter, " in 
future editions, to soften the severity of his re- 
marks where Lord Hailes is concerned," — by 
diluting somewhat the harsh terms employed ;- 
though he still refuses to acknowledge the a»^ 
sistance he has derived from his labours, and in- 
dulges in disparaging insinuations, which might, 
with good taste, have been omitted. His own 
learning and industry would have ensured him 
an honourable place among historians, without 
building on the ruin of the labours of his breth- 
ren. He was not obliged to go out of his way 
to pay compliments to a rival publication; and 
if the necessity of duty laid upon him the hard 
task of censure, generosity should have induced 
him to qualify it, by the praise of those passages, 
which, by copying them, he has stamped with 
his approval. There is a love of fail' dealing 
that will not see aspersed a public servant, who, 
amid many disadvantages, toils without the re- 

* Quarterly Review, yoI. xli. p. 353. 
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ward, in his own time, of either profit or renown, 
and whose labours only begin to attract atten- 
tion when the grave forbids him to answer his 
traducers. It would be easy to refute Mr. 
Tytler's criminations, did the industrious his- 
torian himself not afibrd ample materials, in 
his own pages, for showing how little they affec- 
ted his own reliance upon Lord Hailes ; and we 
shall therefore take the liberty of summoning 
himself as a witness, to testify how diligently he 
must have read, and how exactly he copied, the 
" vague and inaccurate" lucubrations of the man 
who unhorsed Edward Gibbon, and against 
whom even he did not sneer. 

In describing the miseries to which Baliol 
was subjected by the tyranny of Edward, Lord 
Hailes said, that " to make the King of Scots a 
party in every appeal from his courts (to Eng- 
land,) whether for injustice done, or for justice 
delayed, was a grievous burden. To require 
his personal attendance at the trial of every ap- 
peal, was intolerable." — (1 Hailes, 277.) The 
same reflection occurred to Mr. Tytler. " The 
first was a grievous, the last an intolerable bur- 
den, to which no one, with even the name of a 
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king, could long submit." — (1 Tytler, 103.) 
In the next page, where the sad description of 
Baliol's humiliation is continued, and the violent 
proceedings against him of the English Parlia- 
ment detailed, with reference to the resolution 
to which they came, of compelling him to sur- 
render the three principal castles of Scotland, 
Lord Hailes remarks, that it is probable Edward 
" considered the resolutions of his Parliament 
as impolitically violent, and that that part of the 
sentence, which adjudged the custody of three 
principal castles to him, could not be made effec- 
tual unless by force of arms." — (1 Hailes, 282.) 
Mr. Tytler came to the same conclusion — " It 
was evident that the resolutions of the Parlia- 
ment were unnecessarily violent, and could not 
have been carried in effect, without the pre- 
sence of an army in Scotland." — (1 Tytler, 105.) 
If Lord Hailes, in describing the seizure of 
Bruce's castle by Comyn Earl of Buchan, makes 
the remark, that " in a fierce age such an injury 
could never be forgiven," — (p. 292, vol. i.) — so 
Mr. Tytler adopts it, with a little variation, by no 
means tending to its improvement, — " an injury 
which, in that fierce age, could never be for- 
gotten."— (1 Tytler, 107.) « Thus ended the 
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short and disastrous reign of John Baliol," 
says Lord Hailes, (p. 293.) " Thus ended the 
miserable and inglorious reign of John Baliol," 
echoes Mr. Tytler, (p. 119, vol. i.) On the de- 
thronement of Baliol, and the subjection of Scot- 
land, we have a description of the public feeling 
of the nation and the character of its governors 
from both historians, of which there is no differ- 
ence in the ideas, and only this change in the 
language, that Mr. Tytler has re-arranged the 
sentences, so as to put what was said last in the 
middle, and what was explained in regard to 
the general feeling of the nation, at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end. " Warrenne the 
governor," says Lord Hailes, " took up his 
abode in the north of England for the recovery 
of his health. Cressingham the treasurer was 
a voluptuous, selfish, ecclesiastic, — proud, ignor- 
ant, and opinionative." — (p. 298.) " Warrenne 
the governor," Tytler tells us, " had, on account 
of ill health, retired to the north of England. 
Cressingham the treasurer was a proud, ignor- 
ant ecclesiastic." — (p. 126.) " The temper of 
Scotland," says Hailes, " at that season required 
vigilance, courage, liberality, and moderation in 
its rulers. The ministers of Edward displaj^ed 
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none of these qualities." — (298, Hailes.) " The 
repressing of a rising spirit of resistance," ob- 
serves Mr. Tytler, " required a judicious union 
of firmness, gentleness, and moderation. Upon 
the part of the English, all this was wanting." 
— (1 Tytler, 125.) With reference to the con- 
duct of Bruce, in retaliating with cruelty upon 
the English, Lord Hailes observed, that "it 
was not strange that, in a fierce age, one who 
had seen the ruin of his private fortunes, the 
captivity of his wife and only child, and the tor- 
tures and executions of his dearest relatives and 
tried friends, should have thus satisfied his re- 
venge." — (Hailes, vol. ii. p. 41.) Tytler copies 
the sentiment in these terms : — " In Robert, 
whose personal injuries were so deep and griev- 
ous — who had seen the captivity of his queen 
and only child, and the death and torture of his 
dearest relatives and friends, we are not to be 
suri)rised, if revenge became a pleasure, and 
retaliation a duty.*"— (Vol. i. p. 284, Tytler.) 

Writing of this kind might be passed over 
uncensured, were it not for the assumption with 
which the history greets us. No complaint is 
made against Mr. Tytler for having narrated the 
ijame facts in the same manner, and often in the 
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same language. It was impossible to avoid the 
resemblance of transcription here^ as there is no 
scope for originality or invention. Anxious for 
the honour of our literature, we complain of Mr. 
Tytler for his injustice to men, whose specuj 
lations — their own peculiar property — he has 
copied without acknowledgment, having no apo- 
logy for doing so, in the barrenness of his 
subject. The romantic adventures of Wal- 
lace, and the glorious reign of Bruce, gave 
room for vigorous reflection. We have there 
all the virtues in contrast to all the vices: 
unshaken fidelity and loftiest patriotism, in 
juxtaposition with treachery and mean submis- 
sion to a foreign domination; — selfishness un- 
bounded, with generosity that never changed 
with any change of fortune ; — ^pride, jealousy, 
revenge, and all the base passions of fallen hu- 
man nature, allowed to run liot with everything 
that religion had made sacred and humanity 
loved, exhibited in the same land with the cheer- 
ful sacrifice of self, and the devotion of means, 
of influence, of unceasing labour, and of Ufe itp- 
self, in the cause of virtue : — ^nobles without the 
nobility of nature ; — priests whose kneeling was 
religion, and who practised the opposite of what 
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they preached ; — ^female heroism rising superior 
to all the horrors of war, and amid wildernesses 
and morasses, uttering cheerful prophecies of 
better times. Topics these to warm enthusiasm 
— subjects on which there was scope for elo- 
quence, and in regard to which it would have 
been permitted to inculcate in new language the 
old truths of a trite morality. 

But, with all the assistance which Mr. Tjrtler 
enjoyed from the labours of preceding historians^ 
it would not be difficult to point out errors as 
numerous and as flagrant as those for which 
others have been denounced. We shall give a 
few with which Lord Hailes is not chargeable, 
and which we do not think it necessary to con- 
demn, in the same vigorous language of which 
himself has given an example* Sleep will some*, 
times weigh down the weary eyelids of the most 
laborious historian, and the infirmity of nature 
sometimes led even Mr. Tytler, to state facts 
after superficial investigation. 

In describing the defeat of Bruce at Methven, 
at the beginning of his career, and the subse- 
quent persecution he endured, Mr. Tytler gives 
us also the history of his wife and daughter, who 
were captured by the soldiers of Edward. " The 
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Qneen," he says, " with her daughter, were com- 
mitted to close confinement in England, where, 
in different prisons and castles, they endured an 
eight years' captivity." — (Vol. i. p. 245.) 

There are two errors here in one sentence. 
The young lady thus captured with the queen — 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of Ulster — 
was not her child, but the issue of Bruce by his 
first wife, Isabella, daughter of the Earl of Mar. 
And altliough the queen resided on free parole 
in English castles, there is no authority for say- 
ing that either of them ever was in prison. The 
daughter was consigned to the care of Henry 
Percy^ who jdacetPher in a convent. (Foed. 
Angl.^III., 1014.) It was Edward's intentv^ at 
first to place her, like the Countess of Buchan, in 
a cage — a fact untold by Mr. Ty tier — ^from which 
he appears to have been dissuaded by the want of 
any provocation for so horrible a revenge.* 

A few pages farther, we have another in- 
stance of hasty writing in the description of the 
barbarities perpetrated by Edward on the adhe- 
rents of Bruce. " Within a few short months 



* Palgrave's Documents and Records illustrating the His^ 

tory of Scotland P. 188. 

C 
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had Brace to lament the crael death of three 
brothers— his dear friends Seton, Athol, and 
Frdser, besides the imprisonment of his queen 
and his daughtera/' — (Vol. i. p. 257.) Here 
is an omission of the imprisonment of Bruce's 
sisters ; and historians make no mention of the 
apprehension of any but one daughter of Bruce 
— Maijory, the child of his first marriage. 

In a subsequent passage, describing an inva- 
sion of Scotland after the battle of Bannock- 
bum, we have an illustration of the summary 
mode in which the Gordian knot of difficulties 
that puzzled other historians, is cut — " The Eng- 
lish army gave themselves up to unlimited indul- 
gence, and they were soon attacked by a mortal 
dysentery^ which rapidly carried off immense 
numbers, and put a finishing stroke to this un- 
happy expedition, by the loss of sixteen thousand 
men."— (Vol. i. p. 376.) 

(Did historians describe the disease as a bursting 
of the bowels ; and Kerr, in his history of Bruce, 
conjectured that " it was probably a dysentery.*' 
—(Vol. ii. p. 279.) Mr. Tytler observing this, 
changed the guess into a certainty. . Of the 
number who perished, there are contradictory 
accounts, and while Knighton (2542) states that 
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it was 16,000, Walsingham (117) informs us 
that nearly one-half of the army of 100,000 men 
never returned to tell in England the miseries 
of a Scottish invasion. 

We have another instance of the historian's 
impatience with contradictory numbers, in the 
account of the savage massacre, after the fall of 
Berwick before the arms of Edward in 1296. 
Tytler states it quite positively, on the authority 
of Knighton, that '' Seventeen thousand persons, 
without distinction of age or sex, were put to the 
sword; for two days the city ran with blood 
like a river — none were spared. The churches, 
to which the miserable inhabitants had fled for 
sanctuary, were violated and defiled with blood, 
spoiled of their ornaments, and turned into sta- 
bles for the English cavalry." — (Vol. i. p. 112.) 
We are informed by Langtoft, that 4000 pe- 
rished (vol. ii, p. 272) — which his translator 
magnifies into 40,000. Fordun, in order to be 
exact, gives us the odd number of 7500 (lib. ii. 
c. 20 ;) and even Boece did not go beyond this. 
(Book xiv. chap. 2.) Hemingford (book xiv. 
chap. 2,) declares, that it was upwards of 8000 
(vol. i. p. 91 ;) and the Monk of Malmesbury 
declares it was 60,000 (p. 427.) There was 
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surely gromid for hesitation in a matter where 
such extraordinary differences occur. 

Another instance of the same easy mode of 
reconciling differences, occurs in the account of 
the precipitate flight of Edward, and of the hue 
and cry which followed him, after the rout at 
Bannockburn. " Edward," says Mr. Tytler, 
(vol. i. p. 315,) " at last gained the castle of 
Dunbar, where he was hospitably received by 
the Earl of March, and from which he passed by 
sea to Berwick." Tytler here follows the Scala 
Chronica, (Britan. ii. 574,) omitting to inform 
his readers, that Barbour — a nearly contempo- 
rary historian — sends him on a different desti- 
nation. (Barb, xiii., 609.) 

At the accession of Robert the Second to the 
throne, the enthusiasm of the people could not 
be repressed. After being crowned and anointed 
King, and the oaths of homage having been taken 
by the assembled prelates and nobility — " The 
King himself then stood up, and declaring that 
he judged it right to imitate the example of his 
illustrious grandfather, pronounced his eldest 
son, the Earl of Carrick, and Steward of Scot- 
land, to be heir to the Crown in the event of 
his own death. This nomination was immedi- 
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ately and unanimously ratified by consent of 
the clergy, nobility, and barons, who came for- 
ward arid took the same oaths of homage to the 
Earl of Carrick, as their future king, which they 
had just offered to his father ; and upon pro- 
clamation of the same being made before the 
assembled body of the people, who crowded into 
the abbey to witness the coronation, the resolu- 
tion of the King was received by continued 
shouts of loyalty, and the waving of thousands 
of hands, which ratified the sentence. An in- 
strument, reciting these proceedings, was then 
drawn up, to which the principal nobles and 
clergy appended their seals, and which is still 
preserved among our national muniments; a 
venerable record, not seriously impaired by the 
attrition of four centuries and a half, and con- 
stituting the charter by which the House of 
Stuart long held their title to the Crown."— 
(Vol. iii. p. 4.) 

There is here a very serious mistake upon a 
very important subject. The instrument in 
question is nothing more than a simple state- 
ment, that the monarch was crowned, and that 
the usual oaths of allegiance were taken. It 
has no relation whatever to the succession to 
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the throne.* " The charter by which the House 
of Stuart long held their title to the Crown," 
was an act of the Estates in the year 1373, 
which settled the right to the succession on the 
descendants of Robert the Second, and his first 
wife, Elizabeth Mure.f Mistakes of this kind 
occurring in regard to matters so important, 
show the necessity for the revision of a standard 
history, and would have afibrded room for ample 
declamation, had the discovery been made by 
the author in the Annals of Hailes. 

The second edition, though appearing many 
years after the first, contains several blemishes, 
which, in the circumstances, we must term un- 
expected. Mr. Tytler, for example, leaves such 
excuses for indolence as this, to be reprinted 
exactly as in the first edition : — " I am sorry I 
have neglected to mark the page where this oc- 
curs, and cannot find it at the moment." — (Vol. 
iii. p. 339, 2d edit.) We have been equally un- 
successful in obtaining authority for the circum- 
stance referred to. It is the picture of the Duke 
of Albany, the politic governor of Scotland, 
brother of Robert the Second, sitting on the 

* See the first volume of the statutes, where it is given, 
t Ibid. 
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ramparts of the Castle of Edinburgh, and dis-' 
coursing to his courtiers, in a clear moonlight 
night, on the system of the universe and the 
causes of eclipses. The same observation may 
be applied to another anecdote, which repre- 
sents Albany, in the midst of the tumult of war 
and the havoc of a border raid, as a collector of 
the relics of earlier ages — a story for which the 
whole foundation is the surprise he is said by 
Bower to have expressed, at the brevity of an 
English charter, . which had been laid before 
him, (Fordun a Goodall, vol. ii. p. 409.) 

Were it at all necessary, we could multiply 
these slips. We have confined ourselves to a 
few pages of the first and third volumes, opened 
very much at random, and mean to limit our re- 
marks to these, as we do not think it would 
serve the object of fair and legitimate criticism, 
to hurt the credit of a laborious performance by 
pointing out such mistakes. We have done 
enough to show Mr. Tytler how necessary it is, 
that he should exhibit the same forbearance to 
writers, to whom he is under so great and in- 
estimable obligations. There is an old adage as 
to throwing stones, which is applicable to his 
case. All the honour to which he is justly en- 
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titled, by his long laboui* of eighteen years, will 
be bestowed with the greater willingness, that 
he exhibits no petty jealousy of that given to 
another. It is a short-sighted philosophy to 
clamour against our standard histories upon in- 
sufficient grounds ; in the end it always happens 
that the recoil does serious damage to the credit 
of the unsuccessful assailant. 

The History opens with the reign of Alexan- 
der the Third, one of the best of the Scottish 
kings, under whose rule the country enjoyed the 
blessings of a prosperity which, for four hundred 
years, it never knew again. Abundance was in 
every household ; the law was felt by the fiercest 
of the robber chiefs ; and a spirit of energy and 
intelligence was diffused among the people, which, 
if fostered into matiirity by the reign of kings 
equally wise, would have anticipated the triumphs 
of modern civilization. The plaintive melodies 
of our old poets, in contrasting the happiness of 
his reign with the miseries of the war of inde- 
pendence, and the distracting feuds of succeed- 
ing times, tell, with impressive earnestness, the 
feeling of the people at his death. The oldest 
Scottish poetry which has descended to our 
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days, and which Wynton has preserved, gives 
us a glimpse of national feeling in language 
which has been often admired for its sweetness 
and simplicity : — 

** Quhen Alysander oure kyng wes dede, 
That Scotland led in Luwe and Le, 
Away wes sons * of ale and brede, 
Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle ; 
Oure gold wes changyd into lede, 
Cryst borne into virgynyte, 
'Succour Scotland and remede. 
That stad is in perplexyte." 

The reign of Alexander preceded a fierce 
struggle between the mad lust of English am- 
bition, and the determined patriotism of a semi- 
barbarous people, bent on maintaining their in- 
dependence. Even now, when nearly sil hun- 
dred years have passed over that age of public 
calamity, the feelings it engendered are scarce 
extinct. Though a common nationality has 
linked ancient enemies together, and the ties of 
brotherhood have knit the two nations in the in- 
extricable web of family alliances, there is yet 
no native of the land whose independence was 
achieved at Bannockbum, who can read the 
history of that olden time without a glow of 

* Plenty. 
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patriotic emotion, or listen with patience to the 
disquisitions of modem learning, in favour of 
the claim of the English monarch to the feudal 
supremacy of the whole British Isles.* Closer 
intercourse, and the increased liberality conse* 
quent on extended knowledge, have removed 
the barrier that kept the countries not amalga- 
mated though united, allies but not brethren ; 
while Mr. Tytler, on the one side, and Sir Fran- 
cis Palgra.ve, on the other, proclaim the existence 
still, of the old national spirit of the rival king- 
doms. The claim to feudal superiority by Eng* 
land over Scotland, was indeed the cause of 
nearly all the desolating wars that occupy the 
chief portion of the history of many reigns. It 
was the source from which the waters of disccml 
flowed, and seem to flow still in a perennial 
stream. Sir Francis Palgrave has revived the 
theme, and we have searched in vain in Tytler^s 
history, for any clear exposition of the grounds 
on which Scottish independence is asserted. 
We turn to the calumniated labours of Hailes, 
with a pleasure that every one must feel at the 
perusal of a statement which has all the accu^ 

** See Palgrave's DocumentB. Introd. 
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racy of legal pleading, and all the animation of 
a contemporary report. In Tytlcr we find no 
account of the forged charters of Edward, or the 
mass of monkish records by which he attempted 
to give to usurpation the authority of imme- 
morial prescription ; nor does the historian seem 
thoroughly to appreciate the peculiar interest 
that hangs around this important part of our 
constitutional history. 

The argument of Sir Francis Palgrave is sim- 
ply this, that until the era of Wallace, the 
homage was admitted ; and the noble Normans, 
stalwart Flemings, and sturdy Northumbrian 
Angles, along with the aboriginal Britons, now 
known as Scots, were only driven to deny the 
supremacy of the English crown when Edward 
the First extended the incidents of that supre- 
macy. The "under-King of the Scots" did 
not, according to this writer, hold his kingdom 
according to the principles of the feudal law, and 
therefore was not entitled, as Scottish writers 
contend, to insist, as evidence of former homage, 
for the production of Some prior charter taken 
by his predecessors from the English king. The 
dominion was of a peculiar nature, and the 
tenure was special, arising out of the ancient 
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dependence of the Scottish under-king upon the 
Anglo-Saxon Bretwald or Emperor, and is not 
therefore to be cramped by arguments drawn 
from a later jurisprudence. Of this theory we 
can only remark, that however ingenious as a 
speculation, it seems destitute of foundation in 
authority, since Edward himself, by taking 
"sasine" as Lord Paramount in the land of 
Scotland, from the Scottish Regents, prior to 
delivering it to his vassal Baliol, proclaimed that 
his right rested only on the principles of the 
feudal law. 

The claim to homage was asserted against 
Alexander the Third. This, the last direct sur- 
viving descendant of Kenneth Macalpine, as- 
cended the throne at the age of nine, and reigned 
for the long period of forty-three years. His ca- 
pacity for government was displayed in boyhood. 
On his marriage with the daughter of Henry the 
Third of England, the English monarch endea- 
voured to ensnare the inexperience of a youth 
of eleven years, by changing the homage due 
for the English possessions of the Scottish king, 
into fealty for the realm of Scotland — " But the 
boy, with a spirit and wisdom above his years, 
replied, ^ that he had come into England upon a 
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joyM and pacific errand, and that he would not 
treat upon so arduous a question without the 
advice of the states of his kingdom/ upon which 
the king dissembled his mortification." — (Vol. i. 
p. 10.) 

* The claim of supremacy, however, was not 
abandoned, and the policy began, of fomenting 
disturbances in Scotland, and forming an English 
party among the discontented nobility. En- 
glishmen were appointed to be the advisers of a 
Scottish king ; and so much had the nation be- 
come alarmed at the purposes of Henry, that a 
visit of the queen to her father^s court, was 
guarded by a solemn treaty for her safe return, 
and that of her expected issue. 

That issue was a daughter, who married Eric 
King of Norway, and died a year after her mar- 
riage, leaving one child, styled in the afiectionate 
langnageof the time, the Maiden of Norway. 
Shortly after this the only son of Alexander fol- 
lowed his sister to the grave, and the hopes of 
the nation now rested upon the frail tenure of 
an infant's life. The death of Alexander soon 
succeeded that of his children. Riding with fear- 
less impetuosity on a dark night at the sea-shore, 
near InverkeithiHg,he was thrown from his horse, 
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and perished; his death depriving the nation 
of a king whose vigorous administration had over- 
awed the insolence of faction, and carried impar- 
tial justice to the humblest suitor. He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandchild the Maiden of Norway ; 
but she had scarce landed in Scotland when she 
died, and then began the long train of perfidy 
and intrigue, followed by the desolation of in- 
vading armies, and the untold horrors of civil 
war. 

The children of Alexander having perished, 
the law required to seek the rightful heir to the 
vacant throne among the descendants of the 
ancient kings. Robert Bruce, Lord of Annan- 
dale, father of The Bruce, asserted his right as 
being the son of the second daughter of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, grandson of David I. John 
Baliol, Lord of Galloway, advanced his claim 
upon the ground of his being the grandson of 
the eldest daughter. Immediately upon the 
death of the Maiden of Norway, the vassals of 
Bruce were summoned to arms, but, unfortu- 
nately for his country, he consented to leave the 
controversy to the decision of a foreign poten- 
tate, A civil war, however destructive in it« 
immediate results, would have left the national 
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independence untouched, and would have gener- 
ated none of those afflicting ulcers which after- 
wards gangrened, and festered, and destroyed 
the vitals of the afflicted nation. It was, how- 
ever, differently decreed. 

Edward summoned all the nobility and clergy 
of England to Norham, whither he himself came, 
with the ransacked learning of the monasteries 
of England, to support his right as Lord Parar- 
mount of Scotland. The meeting was numer- 
ously attended by Scottish and English nobility. 
It was opened by Brabazon the Justiciary of 
England, who proclaimed his master's anxiety 
to do justice to all parties, free from partiality ; 
how, to effect this object he had come a far 
journey ; and with condescending urbanity he 
declared that his master was ready to take their 
advice on the momentous question. Before en- 
tering on the matter, he first demanded that the 
Scottish nobility should recognise him as the 
Feudal Lord of Scotland. The assembly heard 
the demand with astonishment and dismay ; and 
a long silence was broken only by a solitary 
voice, representing that no answer could be 
given while the throne was vacant. The wrath 
of the Plantagenet blazed high at the evasion — 
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" ^ By holy Edward,' cried the King of England, 
* whose crown it is I wear, I will either have my 
rights recognised, or die in the vindication of 
them !' — * and to make this speech good,' says 
Hemingford, ^ he had issued writs for the convo- 
cation of his army, so that in case of his demand 
being resisted, he might conquer all opposition, 
were it to the death.' " — (Vol. i. p. 81.) He was 
enraged because they suspected him, and, at the 
same time, showed that their suspicidns were 
just. He insulted them and called himself of- 
fended ; proclaimed his humility, by asking- their 
opinion, and despised it when given ; complained 
of injury and threatened vengeance ; and from 
the tyranny of the one, the weakness of the 
other, the law of neither, this cold-hearted politic 
monarch ultimately obtained the object, which, 
when seized, withered in his grasp. 

Bruce, at the subsequent meeting held at Up- 
setlington, on the northern banks of the Tweed, 
"expressly, publicly, and openly," recognised 
the English King as Lord Paramount of Scot- 
land, and his example was followed with ready 
alacrity by the other eleven competitors. The 
climax was then put to this act of national de- 
gradation, by the protest which Edward rung in 
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the astonished ears of the assembly, that al- 
though he consented to act now as Lord Para- 
mount, he did not resign his right to the property 
of Scotland. Pusillanimity in this case produced 
its usual result of arrogant domination ; it com- 
promised not merely the spirit of the natioo, but 
the rights of property of every inhabitant ; and 
the infamy of the proceeding was rendered* still 
more complete by the extravagant ecstasies of 
gratitude into which the assembled competitors 
were thrown at the conduct of the generous 
monarch, who had not converted his reservation 
into an assertion of his claims. 

This great preliminary having been adjusted, 
the judge proceeded to the determination of the 
question at issue. As Baliol and Bruce were the 
most nearly allied to the ancient kings, and as the 
unquestioned usage of ages had recognised de- 
scent to female heirs, the real struggle was be- 
tween these potent barons, and the pretensions 
of the other competitors were easily dismissed. 
The law of the period when the contest arose, and 
that regulating succession now, by recognising 
the right of representation, would have given 
the throne to Baliol, as the grandson of the 
eldest daughter ; but the claim of his opponent 
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had the sanction of ancient usage, as derived 
from the Brehon laws of Ireland, and the ex- 
press recognition of the States of Scotland and 
of the King, in the reign of Alexander the 
Second, 

Mr. Tytler^s account of the litigation which 
arose is vague, and in some important points 
inaccurate. The case was argued before the 
Commissioners of Edward, by the ablest lawyers 
of the age. The learning of both kingdoms 
was united to that of continental Europe, to find 
pleas to support the claims advanced ; and the 
very papers which, nearly six hundred years 
ago, were conned over by these mediaeval 
chiefs, are now crumbling into dust, in the 
national archives in London. We have here^ 
therefore, not the doubts of conjectural history, 
but the certainty of living record. The whole 
documents were published by the Record Com- 
mission in 1837 ; and although the second edU 
tion of Mr. Tytler^s work appeared in 1841, it 
is quite clear he never examined the only source 
from which we can obtain a correct history of 
this important transaction. Thus, for example, 
the recognition of the right of Bruce by the 
States of the realm has been omitted, perhaps 
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because it runs counter to the author^s theory 
that we had no Parliament so early as the reign 
oS Alexander the Second. It now, however, 
appears, that Alexander, on the verge of life 
and without ^le proqpect of issue, summoned 
the bishops, earls, and barons of the land, and 
explained to them the necessity of settling the 
succession to the throne. He specially de- 
manded of them which of the issue of the 
daughters of his uncle, David Earl of Hunting- 
don, they thought had the preferable claim. 
And they being there assembled, (as Bruce in 
his pleading declares,) decerned and adjudged, 
according to their own laws, the imperial laws 
and others, that the son of the second daughter, 
should inherit prior to the daughter of the first 
bom, and all the clergy as well as laity, una- 
nimously and cordially showed the same as a 
true judgment to the King. The monarch 
then taking the Lord of Annandale by the 
hand, presented him to all the nobles and 
magnates, clergy as well as laity, as his law- 
ful heir to the kingdom of Scotland, and the 
whole of them, by the King's command, and 
in his presence, took the oath of fealty to Bruce 
upon the holy gospels; a proceeding recorded 
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in the rolls of the treasury of the kingdom of 
Scotland.* 

This Parliamentary settlement of the succes- 
sion, places the right of the family of Bruce on 
a firmer basis than that of conquest, and is an 
important, and, it may be added, a novel feature 
in that important litigation. 

Edward's judgment was given in favour of 
Baliol, who, in all probability, had been more 
liberal in his promises of submission. He seems 
to have been a man of good intentions, but of 
weak and irresolute judgment, with sensibility 
enough to feel the degrading condition of being 
lieutenant of a dependent kingdom. His mas- 
ter soon informed him of his true position. The 
first exercise of power was, to enact that the 
judgments of the English Comis should receive 
execution in Scotland, and the cup of humilia- 
tion was filled to the brim when the unfortu- 
nate Baliol was compelled to appear as a party 
in the Court of the Lord Paramount at Lon- 
don, to defend every judgment pronounced by 
him in Scotland, from which unsuccessful liti- 
gants had appealed. He was driven to despair. 



* Palgravo's Documents, p. 23. 
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by the insolence of his master who suspected 
him, on the one hand, and the contempt of his 
countrymen who derided his submission, on the 
other ; and at last the unhappy " under-king^' 
resorted to a hopeless resistance, begun without 
consideration, and conducted without vigour. 
His inglorious reign was terminated by the 
merciless sack of Berwick, his compelled resig- 
nation of the sceptre, and the subjugation of the 
whole country to the English arms. 

The fall of BaKol laid Scotland at the feet of 
Edward. There was no second solemn farce of 
trial as to the right to the succession. The de- 
cree of annexation issued, and then, like the 
blighting simoom, war overspread the land with 
all its devastation — conquest with all its violence 
— tyranny with all its abuses — and subjection 
with all its shame. " The historian," says Mr. 
Tytler, with unusual energy, " has to tell a tale 
of heart-broken submission and pitiless ravage ; 
he has little to do but to follow in dejection the 
chariot wheels of the conqueror, and to hear 
them crushing under their iron weight all that 
was free, and brave, and true-hearted in the 
land of his fathers." 

It was not, however, destined in the ways of 
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Providence, that the omnipotence of arms 
should in this case prove the successful instru- 
ment of ambition. The oblivion of national 
annihilation was reserved for Poland, where ill- 
regulated imeutes^ crushed with guilty accuracy, 
stood in the room of unflinching perseverance, 
which adversity only stimulates. Out of ob- 
scurity emerged the Patriot, who called Scotland 
from injuries to arms, and from arms to liberty. 
When we read the story of William Wallace, 
imagination wanders back to the times of heroic 
antiquity, and enthusiasm can scarce keep pa<5e 
with reason, in forming an estimate of his sot- 
vices to the country he adorned. He gave birth 
to the land of his nativity, and interested the 
sympathies of the world in behalf of her gallant 
struggle for existence. Personal wrong, and 
the grinding oppression practised on his friends, 
first stung him to revolt, but his passion soon 
hardened into principle, like the burning lava 
converted into stone. Against the victorious 
might of England he threw himself, and carved 
his way to honours, without the shouts of a 
thousand vassals to proclaim his feudal great- 
ness, or a coronet on his brow to tell the nobility 
of his blood. Fortune did not look askance 
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upon his sacrifice. The discipline of English 
chivalry quailed before him; castles changed 
masters; ridicule gave way to reflection, and 
reflection to alarm ; the oppressed dared to re- 
monstrate ; the oppressor deigned to assign 
reasons for his oppression ; insult and injmy 
were followed by retaUation and revenge ; and 
the haughty Flantagenet found himself no 
longer the invincible; his army dissipated — 
his vassals faithless — his nobles butchered, and 
their skins turned into saddlegirths — and the 
conquest gained by so many intrigues, so much 
artful policy, and such elaborate chicane, va- 
nished like a dream I 

The success of Wallace where success seemed 
hopeless, was not a miracle. It was the exer- 
cise only of the same qualities that enabled 
Washington to be the leader, not of a rebellion, 
but a revolution. He gave his country the de- 
votion of a desperate fidelity, when the future 
only displayed the scaflbld and the indignities of 
a traitor's death. He could not appeal to any 
hereditary spirit of independence, with a popula- 
tion ground down to slaves, nor could he instil 
patriotism into the hearts of the titled robbers, 
who then and afterwards were the pensioners of 
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England^ whose venality had debauched all 
public virtue, and who came, like the flies of the 
vintage, to devour the fruit gathered from the 
plunder of their country. No memorials of an- 
cient freedom, no heir-looms of an honoured 
past, kindled enthusiasm at the retrospect, or 
illuminated the prospect of the patriot, who en- 
tered upon the struggle to seek deliverance or a 
grave. How nobly he adventured, let the 
traditions which mark the scene of each valor-^ 
ous achievement tell, with a power beyond the 
vague eulogium of history. Every rock and 
valley, and mountain-pass, and craggy hill-side, 
has its story of the Patriot's life of hardship, told 
with the afiection of undying gratitude. Time, 
which wears down the colossal monuments of 
human labour, softens also the bitterness of na- 
tional antipathy. The memory of the patriot 
soldier is embalmed in the hearts of the gene- 
rous of all nations and tongues. His story will 
warm the blood of men, who enjoy not as we the 
blessings of his victory ; and in the darkest hour 
of sorrow, the persecuted adherent to deserted 
freedom in the mountains of the Tyrol, or on 
the banks of the Vistula, may look to him as an 
antidote to despair. 
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I^ndued by nature with great vigour of body, 
he would, in any circumstances, have acquired 
an ascendant over the rude spirits of an age 
when physical force was the great road to re- 
nown ; but his unsullied honour, and superiority 
to all the baser objects of public life, the perfect 
stainlessness of his character, and the unques- 
tioned purity of the zeal that burned within his 
bosom, gave him a moral influence, that ren- 
dered his words more galling to the proud no- 
bility he put to shame. He would brook none 
of the plausibilities of temporizing expediency, 
or the half measures of affrighted selfishness, 
which ever counted the probabilities of success 
as the criterion of virtue. In the gloomiest 
hours of fortune, when the heather was his 
pillow, and the yell of the bloodhound in pursuit 
disturbed his troubled slumbers, he stands be- 
fore us the same undaunted patriot, defying 
misfortune by resignation, and by magnanimity 
giving lustre to his gleams of triumph. Think 
of what he suffered, and the fierce age in which 
he lived, and how great must have been the 
man who, amid the savage atrocities of a border 
raid, could retire fi'om the feverish excitement 
of the camp, to discharge, in the chapel of the 
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monks of Hexham, the duties of religion, and to 
risk the popularity on which his power reposed^ 
in order to save fi*om his inftiriated soldiery 
three miserable monks about to be offered up a 
sacrifice to their cupidity. 

Resistance to oppression may not always be 
the fruit of a pure aspiration for freedom, just 
as, in the name of religion, the game of unprin- 
cipled ambition has been often played. Tested 
by the purity of his motives, the patriotism of 
Wallace is worthy of the best days of Roman 
virtue — when Roman virtue did honour to man- 
kind. It is the patriotism of Tell — it is the 
proud devotion of Washington. In adversity 
sustaining without a murmur the iniquity of 
fortune; in prosperity actuated by no sinister 
ambition or lust of meretricious distinction — re- 
signing power when faction destroyed its influ- 
ence for good, and retiring into exile to labour 
in the cause to which he had devoted the en^- 
gies of his life, — whether as a private gentle- 
man redressing an injury to himself, or the 
governor of his country protecting the rights 
which her nobility had betrayed, — at the head 
of armies, or a hunted fugitive without a home^ 
— animating his followers with words of courage, 
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or teaching humanity to pirates, — at the throne 
of France suing for assistance, or at Rome im- 
ploring the protection of the Church,^ — we find 
him ever faithful amid the faithless, 

AmoDg innumerable false, unmoved ; 
Unshaken, unsedaced, unterrified. 

Like all truly great men, his energies rose 
with his misfortunes — nitor in adversum was the 
motto for a man like him ; and, when elected the 
supreme magistrate of his country, it was not 
the unprincipled usurpation of an ambitious 
demagogue rising upon the calamities of his 
country, but the assumption of the position 
which nature assigned him in the grand drama 
of that troubled age. 

The oflSce of governor he retained till the 
rout at Falkirk destroyed the idea of his invinci- 
bility, and the malice of envy threatened his 
impeachment. Of his subsequent history Mr, 
Tytler has told but little, and that little with 
unnecessary doubts and some inaccuracy, tak- 
ing care to inform us at the page where the 
following passage occurs, that " Lord HaUes 
had omitted to mention " an " important fact " 
connected with his history. " He chose rather," 
spys Mr. Tytler, " to return to the station of 
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a private knight, than to retain an elevation 
which, owing to the jealousy of the nobility, 
brought ruin and distress upon the people. His 
great name does not again occur in any au- 
thentic record, as bearing even a secondary 
command in the wars against Edward, nor, in- 
deed, do we again meet with him in any public 
transaction, until eight years after this, when he 
fell a victim to the unrelenting vengeance of 
that prince."— (Vol. i. p. 172.) 

A wrong is here done to one whorn Mr. Tytler 
wishes most justly to place among the great men 
of whom the world was not worthy. The pro- 
found feeling of injustice sometimes irritates a 
noble mind, and carries it to inexcusable ex- 
tremes. It was not thus, however, with the 
greatest of the Scottish Chiefs. He did not re- 
tire in suUenness from the contest, to reap se- 
curity from submission, and to repay a personal 
wrong by treason to his country. Sad necessity, 
and the profligacy of the times, and the over- 
whelming armies of England, were never pleaded 
by him as an excuse for leaving ingratitude to 
its recompense, in the approaching tempest of 
military outrage and proscription. A volume 
lately published by the Maitland Club, adds 
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another interesting chapter to the history of 
the fallen Governor, in the description of the 
unsleeping perseverance with which, amid the 
miseries of defeat, he cherished his firm re- 
solve to save a country which in the hour of 
trial had rejected him. After the rout of Fal- 
kirk, seeing the hopelessness of a struggle with 
the power of England, when selfishness and 
vanity rendered union hopeless among the Scot- 
tish Chiefs, he repaired to France to urge on 
the attention of its King, the condition of his 
unhappy country, — and failing there we find 
him impelled by his anxieties to the sunny land 
of Italy, to claim protection from the spiritual 
father of the west, against the calamities of 
English oppression.* It was at his instigation, 
as is now supposed, that the Pope asserted a 
right to the Lordship of Scotland ; and it was 
only after all his efforts failed, that he returned 
to work out, by his own arm, his country's de- 
liverance. 

Romance attended him fi'om first to last. The 
documents thus published give us the history of 



* Documents illustrative of William Wallace, his Life and 
Times. Maitland Club publication. 
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that fine incident in his life^ when he captured, 
and made his friend, the piratical rover Sir 
Thomas de Longueville, who had attacked his 
ship when on the way to France. The noble 
humanity of the act is worthy of the preaenrev 
of the persecuted monks of Hexham, and con- 
trasts strongly with the indiscriminate massacres 
of the Douglas Lords, who, if they had the war- 
like talents, had also the wolf-like ferocity of 
guerilla chiefs. 

Edward extended forgiveness to all except to 
Wallace. The men who, by the solenmities of 
oaths, had testified their devotion to his service, 
and rushed into revolt when such seemed their 
interest, were pardoned and caressed. But the 
only man who violated no oaths, and never laid 
himself under the obligation of a favour, was 
shut out from mercy, and hunted fi'om cover to 
cover with unrelenting perseverance. No glory 
of successful conquest can ever hide the infamy 
of the deed by which victory was abused ; and 
the idle declamation of some English writers, as 
to the justice of a sentence which condemned to 
a traitor^s death him who had never been a sub- 
ject, will not stifle the execrations of mankind, 
at the barbarous and inhuman mm'der of a pri- 
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soner of war, whose only crime has acquired for 
him the eternal honour of being the proto- 
martyr of his country's independence. 

Mr. Tytler has entered the lists of controversy 
with Hailes in regard to the manner of his cap- 
ture, and, as we humbly think, raised nothing 
but a war of words. The ordinary story as to 
"the fause Monteith," has obtained for him a 
pre-eminent renown in infamy, though justice de- 
mands for him a far more extensive one in com- 
miseration. He is represented as the firiend of 
Wallace, and, under the advantage of his posi- 
tion, giving up the hero to be butchered. This 
story is adopted by Tytler, but denied by Hailes, 
who maintains that Monteith at this time was 
in the service of England, and only performed 
the hard duty of his office, in arresting the chief 
enemy of his master. Mr. Tytler, however, will 
not perceive the meaning of the annalist. He 
represents Lord Hailes as stating, that the fact 
of Sir John Monteith being accessory to the 
capture of Wallace, rests only on the authority 
of Blind Harry. Hailes expressly admits, that 
Monteith may have made the capture and con- 
fined the prisoner ; and he merely takes excep- 
tion to the tale of the Minstrel, that it makes 
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Monteith — the lieutenant of Edward at Dum* 
barton Castle — ike friend or ally of the Scottish 
hero. This was pointed out to Mr. Tytler, 
sixteen years ago, by Sir Walter Scott; and 
although the learned author has altered, in his 
second edition, some of the sentences of vituper- 
ation against Hailes, he leaves untouched the 
misrepresentation of that historian's obvious 
meaning. He has moreover put himself to 
needless labour in proving what has never been 
disputed — that Monteith was the instrument 
through whom the capture was effected. Had 
he consulted the documents published by the 
Eecord Commission, he would have found this 
matter set at rest by a memorandum, which sets 
forth, that " forty marks were given to the valet 
who spied out William Wallace," and John de 
Monteith obtained " land of the value of a hun- 
dred pounds." — (Palgrave, p. 154.) If Mon- 
teith had been the traitor represented by the 
historian, it is scarcely to be imagined that he 
would have been admitted by Bruce to earn the 
distinctions he did on the field of Bannockburn 
in the Scottish army ; and it deserves to be re- 
membered to his honour, that out of the whole 
nobility, his name alone is not in the Kagman 
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Roll, which furnishes the list of traitors who first 
swore fealty to Edward.* 

The death of Wallace soon followed his cap- 
ture, and the London rabble, who had so often 
been terrified at his name, had the satisfaction 
of beholding the refinement of cruelty at his 
execution. Their own historian, John Stowe, 
lets us see the nature of the sensation which his 
adventures had created in the age in which he 
lived : — " William Wallace, which had ofttimes 
set Scotland in great trouble, was taken and 
brought to London, vdth great numbers of men 
and women wondering on him ; and in the great 
hall at Westminster, he being placed on the 
south bench, crowned with laurel, for that he 
had said in times past that he ought to bear a 
crown in that hall, as it was commonly report- 
ed ; and being appeached for a traitor by Sir 
Peter Mallorie, the King's Justice, he answered, 
that he was never traitor to the King of Eng- 
land ; but for other things whereof he was ac- 
cused, he confessed them, and was after headed 
and quartered." 

So perished William Wallace, " hewed as a 



' See Napier's Memoirs of Napier of Merchieton, p. 627, etseq, 
E 
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carcass fit for hounds/' — a man who in any age 
would have been illustrious. Yet no marble 
monument, no '^ storied urn or animated bust" 
exists, to celebrate his virtues. In other lands, 
grateful affection, profound gratitude, holy re- 
verence, would have burst forth in uncontroll- 
able enthusiasm. His name would have been 
inscribed in manuals of devotion. Orators and 
poets would have told his atory with the inspirar- 
tion of genius. Greece would have erected her 
altars, and the stem Bomans would have placed 
him among their gods ! 

This man's story is the green oasis in the de- 
sert of feuds, wars, and appalling crimes, that fill 
up the five last volumes of this history of our 
country. He towers above the obscurity of 
mediaeval times, like some meteor orb that 
flashes upon the world its train of illumination, 
and disappears. His name, occurring when it 
will, brings refreshing influence to the mind ; 
history forgets the grave dignity of her step to 
get warm on the theme, and leaves us with a 
deep emotion of reverence, and an enduring 
fceUng of sympathy, for a life whose usefulness is 
not bounded by the grave. Posterity rises with 
t^e example to whose imitation it aspires ; and 
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the heroic virtue that electrified his countrymen, 
Kves like the prophet's words, to console and 
animate the oppressed. 

Bruce had equal bravery with the patriot 
whom Edward's vengeance had destroyed ; but 
he wanted the same lofty principle, and genuine 
unadulterated patriotism. His was a great ca- 
pacity, brought into action by the tyranny of 
circumstances, not the strength of principle. 
Supple, dexterous, and accommodating, the in- 
consistency of his early years would have been 
the guarantee for his remaining the satellite of 
the English monarch, had it not been for the 
murder of Comyn — an act of unpremeditated 
passion — ^which applied the spur to the side of his 
reluctant resolution. His subsequent career of 
victories and defeats; his adventures in caves 
and island fastnesses, and in Ireland, are like 
the rapid transitions of a fairy tale. Adversity 
taught him the philosophy of endurance, and 
radicated the weaknesses of a character, which, 
possessing many sterling virtues, shone out in 
his later years in an affectionate disposition, 
which grafted innocent amusements on regal 
dignity, and benevolence on justice. 

Even now we are reaping the benefits of these 
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men's achievements. Never was there a more 
important period in our history than that which, 
in the war of independence, heard the din of 
arms from the Solway to the Northern Sea. 
Had there been no Wallace to show the proba- 
bility of success, and no Bruce to achieve it at 
Bannockbum, we may look to the weary des- 
tinies of Ireland for the fate that would have 
been ours. Scotland, with her independence, 
was poor, and her peasants, though industrious, 
could scarce obtain food to nerve the constitu- 
tion, or clothing to warm them against the in- 
clemency of the climate ; but the food, though 
coarse, was not liable to be seized at the caprice 
of an alien master, nor were their rags kept to- 
gether by a chain of iron. Had the Saxon 
legions marched on to conquest, a mere tolera- 
tion of existence would have been the hard por- 
tion of the vanquished. Our history would 
only have been an enduring memorial of our 
sorrows, — the sad record of a name and inde- 
pendence lost. To a conquered race the sleep 
of the memory as to former and better times, 
would be, as it ever is, a day of paradise to the 
unhappy. Tears of blood would have been wept 
over penal statutes made for slaves, and a govern- 
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inent, established with the savage ferocity of the 
times, would have been exercised without meTcjy 
tod produced calamities without end. Ages of 
oppression would have been the history of a land 
which has been conspicuous in the world as the 
home of men, who, moderating their passions by 
respect for themselves, and softening them by 
the influence of an uncorrupted religion, have 
kept burning, amid every revolution, the vestal 
fires of a rational and enlightened liberty* Of 
the miseries attendant on the feuds of our besot- 
ted nobles in after ages, we shall have occasion 
immediately to speak. But these were passing 
evils, which left no sting behind them, to eter- 
nize the ignominy of conquest. English law, 
and partial administration of it, English institu- 
tions, and English governors legalizing extortion, 
were not there to keep alive the bitter memory 
of national degradation, and to crush the fallen 
to the depths of impotent despair. The hus- 
bandry of the land, and the husbandry of the 
human creature would have been alike forgotten, 
and our fields given tip to their native barren- 
ness, would have been only a copy of the half- 
savage people, who extracted from them a miser- 
able subsistence. AJl constituted orders, exe- 
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cutive and judicial power, woald have flowed 
from the land of the Saxon; and thus the 
Scots — who had with Wallace bled— excluded 
from all the offices of public life, and from that 
honourable emulation in the service of the com^- 
monwealth which is ever the safeguard of public 
virtue, would have resigned themselves to the 
stagnation of utter inanity, or adopted the alter-- 
native of a hopeless exile as the last refuge of 
a fallen race. 

The defeat of Bannockbum set the dispute at 
rest. The opportunity and the means of conr 
quest never again returned. The wild dream 
of French subjugation, and the wars of the 
Hoses, gave exercise to the arms of England in 
another sphere, and the obstinate inhabitants of 
the land of mists and mountains were allowed 
to retain their cherished independence. 

Another of the noted characters of this era 
figures very little in Mr. Tytler^s history, though 
he was one of the most influential agents in the 
war of independence. Robert Wisheart, the 
Bishop of Glasgow, was one of those warlike 
prelates who strangely mistook the profesnon 
they were suited for, and by one of the freaks of 
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fortune, was elevated to a position, where the 
professional and the natnral character were ever 
opposed. He was more fortunate than the other 
opponents of Edward's ambition, though he 
swallowed oaths of allegiance with amazing ce- 
lerity, and immediately absolved himself from 
keeping them, when it suited his convenience. 
At the competition for the throne, between 
Bruce and BaUol, the bishop took the oath of 
fealty to Edward, and was the. first to break it 
by instigating the king — as Edward the Second 
told the Pope — ^to commit arsons, robberies, mur^ 
ders, and uncounted ravages on the English ter- 
ritories. The fate of Baliol being sealed, and 
Edward the First again victorious, the prudent 
bishop came in haste to Elgin, where Edward 
was, and with agony of mind deplored his errors, 
besought forgiveness, and upon the consecrated 
host, the four Gospels, the cross of St. Neot, and 
the black rood of Scotland, he swore a second 
time eternal homage to the English king. No 
sooner, however, did Edward return to prosecute 
his continental wars, indulging in the delightful 
imagination that he had left his new conquest 
secure, than the restless ecclesiastic stimulated 
Wallace and Bruce to arms, and doffing the 
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cassock for the steel coat, he led all his own fol- 
lowers into the field against his lord* Bruce'* 
fortunes appearing to decline, the bishop saw 
his errors, and bewailed his wicked conduct, and 
a third time took the solemn oath of fealty. His 
remorse, however, had accumulated rather on 
his memory than his conscience* Within a 
month he broke his faith — instigated a new re- 
bellion — and upon a new change of fortune, he 
repaired to Roxburgh and surrendered himself 
a hostage* Being enlarged by the king, he re- 
paired to Holm Coltram in England, and for 
the fourth time took every oath that was set be- 
fore him, with all the most solemn sanctions that 
have ever surrounded this appeal to heaven be- 
tween man and man. Scarce had the words 
ceased to echo in his ears, when temptation was 
again thrown In his way, and summoning his 
followers around him, he marched against the 
Prince of Wales, who had been despatched to 
Gralloway by his father to act against Bruce and 
Wallace* Defeat having followed the rising of 
the Scottish chiefs, the instantaneous repentance 
of the bishop followed, and with wo-begone 
looks of misery, and a heart torn with remorse, 
he rushed into the royal presence at Cj|.mbus- 
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kenneth, loudly proclaimed his wickedness, swal- 
lowed for the fifth time all the oaths — which he 
could now repeat without book — and received, 
fh)m the royal clemency, the pardon earned by 
his repentance. As his memory was treacher- 
ous, the good bishop kept up the lively recollec- 
tion of his duty, by saying the oaths for the sixth 
time, at a parliament shortly afterwards held in 
St. Andrews, in presence of the lords of both 
realms. 

No sooner had the reverend father thus testi- 
fied his abhorrence of his conduct, than he be- 
gan forthwith to stir up more rebellion, as a 
practical commentary on his allegiance. He 
first gave plenary absolution to Bruce for the 
murder of Comyn, and so rendered nugatory 
the bull of excommunication, afterwards hurled 
from the Vatican, which, like a bomb falling 
amid water, crackled, and whizzed, and died out^ 
without injury to those it was intended to de- 
stroy. He then, out of his own wardrobe, pro- 
vided Bruce with the royal robes, in which he 
was arrayed when anointed king; and with 
amazing activity went about the country, 
preaching a crusade against the English op- 
pressors, which he declared to be as holy a work 
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as fighting against the Saracen in the Holy 
Land. Even the very timber which Edward 
had given him to build the steeple at Glasgow, 
the bishop converted into engines of artillery^ 
wherewith he stormed the castle of Cupar, and 
maintained it against the English arms, till tl» 
accidents of war placed it and its valiant defen* 
der at the mercy of the conqueror.* 

The Vicar of Bray is a tame parody on the 
immortal bishop. He could change shapes with 
Proteus for advantages, and he did it to purpose. 
There must have been something in his charac- 
ter that restrained the avenging hand of Edward, 
when oaths were so often broken, confidence so 
frequently abused. It was not the fear of Pi^al 
excommunication, for Edward and his parHa*^ 
ment rebuked the Pope himself, when he set up 
his claim to the lordship of Scotland.f But 
there can be no doubt, that the redoubtable 
bishop contributed a large share to the anima-^ 
tion of the country, when Bruce raised the 
standard of revolt. For his tergiversation let 



* For these facts connected with the bishop, see the vo- 
lume containing Documents and Records as to Scottish His- 
tory, issued by the Record Commission in 1837. 

t Palgrave, p. 130. 
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k US therefore find a palliation in the necessity 
/ which has no law, and in the patriotism which 
sacrificed peace, rank, and security, to perpetual 
hazards, captivity, and degradation. His latter 
years were consecrated to posterity, in furnish- 
ing Fordun with the materials for his history, 
and thus we owe him a debt of gratitude, which 
might well temper the sharpness of moral cen- 
sure, for conduct which, if it was patriotic, was 
at least the ulHmum non esse of vice. 

The second volume contains the history of the 
weak-minded son of Bruce, together with a dis- 
quisition on the condition of the country, and its 
laws and customs from the time of Alexander 
the Third. The whole account of the reign of 
David the Second possesses a melancholy inter- 
est, from the contrast with the brilliant history 
of his father. The elevation was not greater 
than the fall ; and the feeble monarch only af- 
fords another instance of the truth, that genius 
is not a family inheritance. Over this period 
Mr. Tytler has cast no additional illumination, 
and seems indeed too much disposed, in many 
particulars, " to tell the tale, sir, as 'twas told 
to him." Thus we have the old story, that Sir 
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William Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, 
known in history as the " flower of chivalry," 
was the natural son of the good Sir James, the 
associate of Bruce, instead of being of anothet 
family of Douglasses, and enjoying all the 
honours and privileges of legitimacy. The 
error was corrected a century ago by Ruddi- 
man, in his edition of Hume's History of the 
House of Douglas and Angus, and in modem 
publications the origin of the fable has been 
clearly explained.* The history of the unscru- 
pulous queen, Margaret Logic, her intrigues in 
Scotland, and her adventures in foreign lands in 
support of her queenly privileges, has also been 
composed without much industry in the inves- 
tigation of facts, and with the addition of some 
inaccuracies, to those generated by the indolence 
of preceding historians.! 

It would far outreach our limits to enter upon 
the inviting duty of examining the concluding 
portion of this volume, on the manners, laws, 
and customs of ancient Scotland. While Mr. 
Tytler's fluent writing will induce many to read 

* Stewartiana, p. 82. 

t See Riddell on Peerages, p. 981, where this Uidy's his- 
tory is very carefally elucidated. 
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what otherwise might he reserved for the study 
of a few, there cannot be assigned to the perform- 
ance anything more than the merit of clearness. 
Facts are collected, not always from the best 
sources, and not always the most important; 
but the generalization of them is left to the 
reader, and the philosophizing spirit that Hume 
would have breathed into them, is not there to 
kindle the mind with some sagacious lesson, and 
aid the exercise of memory by elucidating the 
principles to which they tend. Thus, while we 
have a correct history of the struggles of the 
Scottish Church for independence, and the ulti- 
mate triumph she achieved over the arrogant 
domination of the Popedom, the important de- 
duction is omitted, that from that hour the ge- 
neral canon law issued from the Vatican, or by 
the great Catholic Councils of the Church, had no 
authority in Scotland, until ratified by its own 
native councils — a circumstance whose import- 
ance cannot be exaggerated, since it affected the 
jurisprudence of the country in all subsequent 



Mr. Tytler^s theory as to the origin of Parlia- 
ments, is a matter of constitutional history too 
important to be dismissed in a sentence; and 
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we must therefore pass by in silence the subject 
of such fertile and exciting controversy. We 
cannot, however, help expressing our surprise at 
the total omission of all mention of one of the 
most singular of our ancient institutions, which 
modern learning has elaborately illustrated, and 
which, perhaps, when more thoroughly investi- 
gated, will carry the inquirer far away into th© 
gloomy mists of Pictish antiquity. The philo- 
sophers of the middle age, who have contributed 
so much to the world's amusement in addressing 
themselves to its instruction, were celebrated for 
finding charms in numbers. If a feast was at- 
tended by thirteen it was unlucky ; if a certain 
number of amulets were possessed, a charm ex- 
isted against the fiercest powei*s of incantation ; 
and in matters of government the same profound 
philosophy gave birth to institutions which pos- 
sess a family likeness in difierent and distant 
lands. The seven champions of Christendom, 
and the seven followers of the Pictish King, be- 
long to the region of imagination; while the 
seven Earls of Scotland live in the unquestion- 
able truth of history, as something more than a 
rational speculation. They appear to have been 
a body who ruled with hereditary power over 
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Ae seven provinces into which Pictish Scot- 
land was divided, and who, so late as the 
age of Bruce, exercised authority as a distinct 
estate, without connexion with the rest of the 
Scottish Legislature. Their powers are mi- 
nutely detailed in several appeals which they 
made to Edward the First, against the illegal 
proceedings of Eraser and Comyn, the Scottish 
Begents, who were elevated to that office on the 
death of Alexander the Third. One of these 
declared that it belonged to the seven earls and 
the communitas of the realm, whenever the 
throne became vacant, de facto et de jure^ to 
^^ constitute" the king, and to confer upon him the 
regal diadem ; and as this right was about to be 
violated, they appealed for protection to the 
King of England, under whose special defence 
they placed themselves, their kith and kin, their 
bodies, their lands, and their possessions.* 

This institution, in the opinion of a writer 
versant in the learning of that age, establishes 
a principle, which the policy of after times has 
rejected, in holding that the throne became va- 
cant by the demise of the reigning prince-t The 

• Palgrave's Documents, p. 29. t Ibid. p. 39. 
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first principle of the monarchical govemmenta 
of Europe is the immortality of the Sovereign ; 
he never dies, and the throne is never vacant — 
a wise principle, which prevents the unhappy 
wars which the once elective monarchy of 
Poland, and the still elective spiritual sove- 
reignty of the Popedom, have exhibited to the 
world as the evils of such a system. Whether 
the seven earls acted as an electoral college, 
with the right to call to the supreme magistracy 
of the State its brightest ornament, or as a judi- 
cial assembly which only gave efficacy to the 
law, by decreeing possession to the rightful heir, 
it is now impossible to ascertain, from the shat- 
tered wrecks of our early history. There were 
many analogous systems in other lands, which 
not merely illustrate the argument for the existr* 
ence of the body, but aflFord conclusive argu- 
ments of themselves, since they establish the 
universality of such institutions throughout a 
large portion of the west. The seven peers of 
France, the seven electors of the Empire, the 
seven barons of Champagne, possessed privileges 
of the same kind, perhaps originating in the 
same principles of that feudal system, which over- 
spread the whole of the European dominions 
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that had once owned the sway of the Roman 
Emperors. 

The third volume contains the history of the 
feehle and inglorious reigns of Robert the Se- 
cond and Robert the Third, with the brilliant 
administration of James the First, the most 
talented and greatest of the Stuarts. Notwith- 
standing the unw^rlike character of the two first 
monarchs, the period embraced in this volume 
is one of the most bustling in the history of a 
^aation, which seldom knew the dull prosperity 
of peace. To the private feuds of the aristocracy 
— the fearful curse that so long retarded the 
march of civilization — was the unhappy country 
indebted, during this era, for all the miseries of 
little wars. " In those days," says a monkish 
chronicler, whose melancholy history is pre- 
served in the Cartulary of Moray, — "In those 
days there was no law in Scotland; but the 
great man oppressed the poor man, and the whole 
kingdom was one den of thieves — slaughters, 
robberies, fire-raisings, and other crimes, went 
unpunished, and justice was put into banish- 
ment beyond the kingdom's bounds." The 
power of the feudal lords laughed to scorn the 
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irregular strength of an unsettled throne, occu- 
pied by a king who yesterday was among them- 
selves as Steward of Scotland, and who had no 
standing army to enforce his impotent decrees. 
Laws were binding only on the helpless ; treaties 
between the two nations, the Scotch government 
were unaole to compel the border robbers to 
respect ; and the Douglasses, by bold and im- 
pudent defiance, gave occasion to many a regret 
at the lavish munificence of Bruce, whose saga* 
city had slept, when he conferred upon "the 
good Sir James" the ample territories that ena- 
bled his untameable successors to assume the 
power of independent kings. It is over the his- 
tory of those times, that the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott has thrown the delusive lustre of romance ; 
and it is highly to Mr. Ty tler^s credit, that he has 
not been hurried away, by illustrious example, 
from the duty of his office, to elevate robbery 
into a virtue, and gloss over havoc and desola- 
tion, with some tinsel rhetoric from the vocabu- 
lary of chivalry. Everything that could human- 
ize the heart appears to have been banished 
from the Gehenna which the fierce aristocrats 
gloried in creating. Let us cite one incident in 
the history of Sir William Douglas, " the flower 
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of chivalry," which is not more horrible than the 
ordinary doings of the feudal lords. 

Sir Alexander Ramsay, a noted Captain of 
the age, had done something which Douglas con- 
sidered an unpardonable wrong, — " He first pre- 
tended to be reconciled to Ramsay ; and, hav- 
ing silenced suspicion by treating him with his 
usual friendship, led a band of soldiers to Hawick, 
where he knew that the new sheriff held his 
court in the open church. It is said that Ram- 
say was warned of his intention, but, trusting to 
the reconciliation that had taken place, discredit- 
ed the story. On Douglas entering the church, 
Ramsay invited him to take his place beside 
him ; on which that fierce baron drew his sword, 
seized his victim, who was wounded in attempt- 
ing a vain resistance, and, throwing him bleed- 
ing across a horse, carried him off to his castle 
of Hermitage, where he thrust him into a dun- 
geon. It happened that there was a granary 
above his prison, and some particles of com fell 
through the chinks and crevices of the fioor, upon 
which he supported a miserable existence for 
seventeen days, and at last died of hunger." — 
(Tytler, vol. ii. p. 64-5.) 

In the same page where this savage murder 
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is narrated^ we have the description of another 
of the same kind, perpetrated upon the chancel- 
lor of the kingdom, who was thrown " into a dun- 
geon in the castle of Lochendorb in Moray, and 
starved to death.^^ — (Vol. ii, p. 65.) 

Such is a specimen of the lawless society of 
ancient Scotland ; add to which, that whole dis- 
tricts were laid waste, as if the frenzy of mad- 
ness had infected the destroyers. How wretch- 
ed must have been the country reduced to a 
condition such as this, the description of which 
too frequently occurs to sadden and depress 
us: — 

" It is difficult to imagine a more lamentable 
picture than that presented by the utter desola- 
tion of Scotland at this period (1339.) The 
famine, which had been felt for some years, now 
raged in the land. Many had quitted their 
country in despair, and taken refuge in Flan- 
ders ; others of the poorer sort were driven into 
the woods, and, in the extremities of hunger, 
feeding upon the raw nuts and acorns which 
they gathered, were seized with diseases which 
carried them off in great agony. The continued 
miseries of war reduced the district round Perth 
to the state of a desert, where there was neither 
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house for man, nor harbour for cattle ; and the 
wild deer coming down from the mountains, re- 
sumed possession of the desolate region, and 
ranged in herds within a short distance of the 
town. It is even said that some unhappy 
wretches were driven to such extremities of 
want and misery, as to prey upon human flesh ; 
and that a horrid being, vulgarly called Chriati- 
cleik^ from the iron-hook with which he seized 
his victims, took up his abode in the mountains, 
and, assisted by a ferocious female, with whom 
he lived, lay in ambush for the travellers who 
passed near his den, and methodically exercised 
the trade of a cannibal." — (Vol. ii. p. 59.) 

The barbarities of war in this, the palmy age of 
chivalry, are, in truth, almost too horrible to read. 
Even the hand of justice, which poets tell us 
never strikes with the impulse of passion, per- 
petrated atrocities to which the solitudes of the 
wild Indians have scarce witnessed a parallel. 
The ancient tyrants who racked invention for 
torments, might have been instructed in the 
school of Scottish revenge. What must have 
been the society which sanctioned the following 
sentence of a court of law, pronounced against 
men who had only resisted a war of exterminar 
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tioni It tells the mode in which James the 
First executed the followers of the Duke of 
Albany : — 

"Five of his accomplices were seized, and 
their execution, which immediately succeeded 
that of Albany, was unpardonably cruel and dis- 
gusting. They were torn to pieces by wild 
horses, after which their warm and quivering 
limbs were suspended upon gibbets." — (Vol. iii. 
p. 227.) 

This mode of execution is one which finds a 
fit accompaniment in the punishment of thd 
murderers of James the First, whose reign was 
scarcely less striking than that of Bruce. He 
was, however, a monarch unsuited to the time 
in which he lived. His early education in Eng- 
land had given him a refinement beyond the 
conception of his rude nobility ; but while his 
early misfortunes had called forth into preco- 
cious maturity the gifts of nature, his long exile 
in a foreign land, through the unprincipled am- 
bition of his uncle, the Duke of Albany, had 
hardened a naturally generous disposition, — 
turning exasperation into hatred, and making 
revenge appear in the light of duty. The un- 
relenting rigour with which he pursued his 
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uncle's family to utter ruin ; the severe justice 
which he administered to the Highland robbers, 
at one time ordering three hundred to be hanged ; 
the firmness with which he repressed the inso- 
lence of the nobility, and rendered the laws 
something more than a mockery and a name, 
appeared in his own age to be only the arrogance 
of wanton despotism. He was a poet and a 
musician ; versant in the meagre literature of 
the time, and a skilful adept in its manly exer- 
cises. His views, too, were not bounded by the 
confined principles of a present expediency, nor 
was he deterred by threatened danger from up- 
rooting abuses, to which prescription had given 
the appearance of necessity. Courts of law were 
established for the general administration of jus- 
tice, and the numerous statutes of his reign show 
the royal anxiety to ameliorate the evils generat- 
ed by the lawlessness of preceding times. Such 
a king, in such an era, was an anomaly ; and 
while among the common people, the execrated 
memory of his murderers showed how much he 
was beloved, there was scarce one of the feudal 
nobles who did not hail with pleasure, the change 
to the weak government of an infant and a re- 
gency, so little able to oppose the unbridled 
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license of their miserable, vexatious, and ha- 
rassing despotism. 

The King was murdered at Perth, in conse- 
quence of a conspiracy which his uncle the Earl 
of Athole had stimulated, upon the alleged 
ground of the bastardy of Robert the Third, his 
brother consanguinean, and the consequent de- 
fect in the title to the throne of his son James 
the First. Athole maintained that Robert the 
Third, who was the eldest son of the concubin- 
age of Robert the Second and Elizabeth Mure, 
was an incestuous bastard, and that he, as the 
lawfid child of that King and Euphemia Ross, 
was the true heir to the Crown, which the Es- 
tates had no right, by the statute of 1373, to 
assign away from him. Mr. Tytler, in narrat- 
ing the transaction, apparently unaware of the 
serious doubts that have agitated the consulta- 
tions of jurists on the legitimacy of the Stuarts, 
renders Athole a mere subordinate in the trans- 
action, and assigns the chief part to an auda- 
cious man, Robert Graham, who in reality was 
the noble's tool. The account of this conspiracy 
is given with great vigour ; but the author had 
the assistance of an extremely graphic contem- 
porary account, printed in the Appendix to 
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Pinkerton's History. The description of the 
death of Graham is painfully minute. The con- 
temporary chronicler describes him as a " great 
scholar in law positive, and canon and civil 
both." 

" This same Sir Robert Grahame," says the 
friendly chronicler, "with manly heart, and 
well advised, as a man well instructed in law 
and letters, said these words standing at the bar 
before the judges: — ^I doubt it not, that ye 
shall see the day and the time that ye shall pray 
for my soul, for the great good that I have done 
to you, and to all this realm of Scotland, that I 
have thus slain and delivered you of so cruel a 
tyrant, the greatest enemy Scots or Scotland 
cotdd have, considering his unquenchable cove- 
tousness in his youth, against all nature, — his 
tyranny unmeasurable, without pity or mercy 
to friend or foe, to high or low, to poor or to 
rich/" 

These things, continues the old historian, will 
be rehearsed in Scotland many a year hereafter; 
and yet — he adds in sorrow — ^he was condemned. 

"This was the sentence; there should be 
brought a cart, in the middle of which there 
should be set fast a tree upright, longer than a 
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man; and with that same knife that he slew 
the king withal, was his hand all upon high 
nailed fast to that tree. That done, the hang- 
man was commanded, with that same knife, to 
cut off that hand from the arm. After that he 
was nailed naked as he was first horn of his 
mother, drawn through the town, and the tor- 
mentors on every side of him with hooked in- 
struments of iron, fire hot, all red and glowing, 
they pinched and twinched his thighs, his legs, 
his arms, his sides, hi» back, his shoulders, his 
neck, his womb, and over all his body, that was 
fall sick and piteous to look upon. With the 
unsupportable pain of torment, he cried then 
piteously, with deadly voice, for the pains and 
passions he so suffered, saying to them that they 
did that torment against the laws. ^ This that 
ye have done to me is only by the rigour of un- 
measurable tyranny. All the world may clepe 
you Scotch tyrants, for human nature will not 
suffer nor indure the painful and tyrannic tor- 
menting that ye put me unto. I doubt me 
full sore that, if ye continue thus your torments 
upon my wretched person, that by the pain, ye 
will constrain me to deny my Creator; and, if I 
so do, I call you before God, the high and chi^ 
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judge of all mankind, after their deserts at the 
universal doom, that ye be the very cause of the 
loss of my soul.'" 

Human ingenuity had not yet exhausted it- 
self in torments, and the unhappy man was re- 
served for another day of agony. Let us draw 
the veil over the horrid scene 1 

But the saddest chapter in the history of 
those unsettled times, is that relating to the un- 
happy fate of the Border counties. Each re- 
turn of the suns of spring brought no hopes of 
abundance to the border husbandmen, whose 
crops scarce appeared before they were destroy- 
ed, and whose burning homesteads often illu- 
minated the district. The Scottish borderers 
grew up a race of guerilla warriors, who nicely 
blended the office of the soldier and the bandit. 
Over the counties of northern England they 
carried indiscriminate ravage, and, amid the 
moors and morasses of the Borders, they bid de- 
fiance to pursuit. As if the keenness of human 
ferocity were not enough, the bloodhound was 
employed to hunt out the object of vengeance. 
Cries of mercy died away unnoticed on the wilds. 
There was no spot so remote or inaccessible to 
which the Scottish marauders did not penetrate 
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— no hamlet unfortified in which was unheard 
the wail of sorrow, or the dirge of lamentation 
for the dead; and at the gates of York they 
scarcely stopped a devastating career of one 
hundred and fifty miles. Houses burnt, crops 
destroyed, cattle driven oflF, or mangled so as to 
be unfit for use, marked a retreat resounding 
with the meanings of unhappy captives, hurried 
away into a hopeless bondage in a hostile land. 
" Towns, villages, manors, and hamlets, were 
indiscriminately plundered and razed to the 
ground; crowds of prisoners, herds of cattle, 
waggons and sumpter horses, laden with the 
wealth of burghers and yeomen, were driven 
along ; and the parks and pleasure-grounds of 
the Earls of Nottingham and Stafford, of the 
Mowbrays, the Musgraves, and other Border 
barons, swept of their wealth, and plundered 
with a merciless cruelty, which increased to the 
highest pitch the animosity between the two 
nations." — (Vol. iii. p. 42.) This description 
may be taken as the type of many. 

The story of the Duke of Rothesay, the wild, 
reckless, but highnspirited son of Robert the 
Third, and brother of James the First, is of 
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much the same character with that of Richard 
the Second of England. It is, however, better 
known, since it has furnished Sir Walter Scott 
with a number of chapters in the Fair Maid of 
Perth. According to the old historians, he was 
a young noble who had given the reins to 
passion, and by unbounded licentiousness de- 
stroyed the peace of families, degraded his 
rank, and raised up to himself a multitude of 
enemies. The old age of his father was dis- 
turbed by incessant complaints of the excesses 
of his son, and at last he issued an order for his 
confinement, which the Duke of Albany, his 
uncle, soon put to rigorous execution, by placing 
him in the castle of Falkland, from which he 
never emerged alive. In regard to the manner 
of his death, a controversy has arisen, as keen 
as that relative to the fate of Eichard. Sir 
Walter Scott, in writing a romance, was bound 
by none of the fetters that restrain the imagina- 
tion of the historian, nor is a work which does 
not profess to be a veritable history, liable to 
the charge to which we fear Mr. Tytler is ex- 
posed, of giving fiction for fact, and proceeding 
upon authorities, which would scarce furnish a 
controversialist with ground for argument, 
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"The unhappy prince," says Mr. Tytler, 
" now saw that his death was determined, but 
he little anticipated its cruel nature. For fifteen 
days he was allowed to remain without food, 
under the charge of two ruffians named Wright 
and Selkirk, whose task it was to watch the 
agony of their victim, till it ended in death. 
When nature at last sank, his body was found 
ill a state too horrible to be described, but which 
showed, that, in the extremities of hunger, he 
had gnawed and torn his own flesh. It was then 
carried to the monastery of Lindores, and there 
privately buried ; while a report was circulated 
that the prince had been taken ill and died of a 
dysentery."— (Vol. iii. p. 106, 2d edit.) 

If this last sentence were reversed, the truth 
would be correctly stated ; for so far as we can 
read the authorities, the history ought to have 
run, that the prince died of dysentery, " but a 
report was circulated that he had died of hunger." 
The authorities on the point may be stated 
in a sentence. Winton narrates the fact of the 
death and burial, without a word as to the 
perpetration of a murder. Mr. Tytler ac- 
counts for this, by saying, (after Pinkerton, jfrom 
whom he appears to have borrowed it,) that as 
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his Chronicle was written in Fife, during the 
regency of Albany, he was afraid or unwilling 
to detail the horrid truth. This, however, is 
nothing but speculation, and receives no counte- 
nance from any other portion of the Prior^s his- 
tory. There might he some probability in it, if 
all other writers had supported the tale which 
Mr. Tytler had given us. But when we find 
Bower expressly stating that the Prince died of 
dysentery, adding merely the remark, as if it 
were a foolish popular rumour, that a report 
arose of his having died of hunger, we can see 
no ground for the theory as to Winton's silence, 
but considerable room for the charge, that his- 
tory here has been sacrificed to efiect. The 
words of Bower are, that he was kept in the 
castle by " John Selkirk and John Wright, 
until, having wasted away by dysentery, or as 
others will have it (volunty) by hunger, he died 
on the 7th of the calends of April." This report 
having arisen, there was a natural desire in the 
persons implicated to clear themselves from the 
heinous charge. Hence the Parliamentary in- 
vestigation which Albany insisted for, and in 
which, as appears firom a deed printed by Lord 
Hailes, he was entirely acquitted. Of course. 
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if the theory be first adopted that the Prince 
was murdered, this inquiry can be nothing else 
than the farce Mr. Tytler has represented it; 
but if we proceed according to the evidence, it 
must be taken as the impartial investigation by 
the great council of the nation, into the grounds 
of a report which compromised the honour of 
some of its most influential nobles. 

With regard to the congregation of accessory 
horrors which have given a gloomy interest to 
the story of the unhappy prince, we rejoice to 
think that they originated in that copious store- 
house of such exciting topics — the fertile ima- 
giaation of Hector Boece. It was a glorious 
theme for that rare fancy to work upon. The 
prince is made to die the most excruciating of 
deaths, and the story naturally winds up with 
a miracle, the account of which Mr. Tytler 
has omitted. Such, in general, is history I A 
garrulous romancer invents horrors at which 
human nature shudders, and of which the his- 
tory of human nature cannot Airnish in its low- 
est and most brutalized condition another in- 
stance, and yet the morbid excitement which 
they generate, has been considered excuse suffi- 
cient for the repetition of the tale. 
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In the conclasion of the third volume of his 
History, Mr. Tytler has diverged from the nar- 
ration of facts to find relief in theorizing, through 
sirtj pages of rather dull dissertation, on the 
fate of Sichard the Second of England. Con- 
trary to the opinion of modern historians, he 
maintains that that ill-fated monarch lived in 
Scotland, a crownless exile, for eighteen years; 
and that the story of his murder by Henry the 
Fourth in Pontefract Castle, was an idle rumour, 
propagated by the Government, to prevent the 
people's afiection for the son of the Black 
Prince breaking out into rebellion. This di- 
gression from his history is supported by no 
great novelty of argument, and, as we humbly 
think, has failed to convict the world of error. 
There is, however, a romance about the story 
that awakens interest, although the labour em- 
ployed in its elucidation, seems altogether un- 
called for by any real pretensions to probability 
that it possesses. The misfortunes of kings are 
never read without compassion ; and the grave 
has scarce closed over a life of infamy, when 
virtues are seen to rise like exhalations. There 
is no nation which has not the same story to 
tell as that to which Mr. Tytler has given the 
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authority of his name, and there is none of 
these ridiculous tales that cannot be supported 
upon evidence as plausible as that which he 
considers so conclusive for the truth of his. 
Let a king disappear without clear evidence of 
his burial, and wild imagination is immediately 
at work to coin the story of his existence in 
another land. Affection or interest fills up the 
details; his kind remembrance of forsaken 
friends, the austere virtues reported of his life, 
or the undeserved misery of his fortune, deepen 
the impression, by engaging the feelings on the 
side of fancy ; and what at first was ventilated as 
speculation, in time becomes history. 

All ages — all countries, can produce illustra^ 
tions. The Roman tyrant who made war upon 
the world, found a compassionate hand to strew 
flowers upon his grave. He had followers even 
to believe the story of his escape ; and the peace 
of succeeding emperors was often broken by im- 
postors who assumed the name of Nero. Spain 
also can Aimish an example in Koderick, the last 
of the Goths. He did not fall a victim to the 
treason of Count Julian, under the hoofs of the 
cavalry of the fiery Moors, but in a far distant 
country he dragged out existence in the habit 
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of a recluse. This romance we can think of 
without a sigh at the unbounded appetite of 
human credulity, since, in the pages of Southey, 
genius has immortalized it. What, however, 
shall be said of Sebastian of Portugal, whose 
brilliant career was not closed at the battle of 
Alca9ar, but, according to the pertinacious be^ 
lief of the Portuguese, the chivalrous monarch 
would still return to free them from Spanish do- 
mination; and three pseudo-Sebastians appeared 
to keep alive their delusive hopes. Or, were the 
vassals of the Constable Bourbon justified in 
holding, with resolute incredulity, the idea that 
their beloved master did not perish at the sack 
of Rome, but would come once again with un- 
sullied glory to his country I It were strange if 
the chequered history of Scotland did not pre- 
sent a subject for this universal passion. The 
field of Flodden was not stained with the blood 
of James the Fourth, but after the battle he was 
seen crossing the Tweed, and was heard of after- 
wards performing feats of valour against the 
Saracen in the Holy Land. Russia had also 
pretenders to royalty, willing to set their life 
upon the cast ; and in 1604 a bloody insurrec- 
tion of Cossacks and Poles testified their belief 
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ia the assertions of an impostor monk, who de- 
clared himselfy to credulous barbarians, as the 
murdered Emperor Demetrius. The same scene 
was enacted in 1773, by a ferocious Cossack, 
whose likeness to the murdered Peter obtained 
credit for his assertion that he was the emperor. 
Enghsh history is also fertile in examples. 
Jack Cade found credulity enough among the 
men of Kent, to induce them to follow his 
standard as the popular Mortimer ; and Perkin 
Warbeck, the son of a renegade Jew, con- 
vinced the monarchs of France and Scotland, 
that he was Eichard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, escaped from the vengeance of Henry 
the Seventh. 

There have, no doubt, been kings hurled from 
their thrones, and sent wanderers throughout 
the world, exciting the compassion of some, the 
contempt of others, wasting existence in a hope- 
less endeavour to regain their lost inheritance, 
and transmitting to their children nothing but 
their name. Voltaire introduces his Candide 
at Venice, to seven travellers who meet at an 
obscure inn, with not enough of money among 
them to pay for dinner, and who, in the course 
of the evening, discover themselves to be mo^ 
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narchs, who were driven from power which they 
had abused, and at that very moment, with the 
chivalrous Pretender at their head, were reading 
a lesson to the world on the instability of human 
greatness. These were cases, however, clear and 
indisputable, where there was no doubt as to 
identity, and where enemies and friends were on 
this point agreed. The impostors, again, who 
have led so many on the wide field of delusion 
in chase of dreams, were men whose story pos- 
sessed features which indisputably mark it as 
imposture. The re-appearance was never made 
in any place where there were people who had 
known the person whose name and title are as- 
sumed. In distant lands, where he had never 
before appeared, and generally among barbarous 
tribes, who had not discrimination to distinguish 
falsehood from truth, the impostor first obtained 
respectability to his claims, by attaching followers 
to his standard, with whom shame would prevent 
the acknowledgment of error, when the delusion 
came afterwards to be exposed. It was in the 
wilds of the far distant Parthia that the pseudo 
Nero first appeared ; and in the solitudes of the 
Cossack deserts the report originated that the 
Russian Emperor still lived. Perkin Warbeck 
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opened his career in Ireland, and Mr. Tytler^ii 
hero was first acknowledged as Eichard the Se- 
cond in the remote retreat of the kitchen of 
Donald Lord of the Isles. 

It is the same story, traceable to the same 
love of the romantic, that we find decorating the 
outskirts of the history of every nation on earth. 
When learned men range themselves on the side 
of popular credulity, it generally arises firom the 
desire to display ingenuity in defence of error, 
and it may even be, as in the case of Mr. Tytler, 
that their own arguments have produced the 
confidence of conviction. We have examined 
Mr. Tytler's dissertation, but not to review it. 
This duty has been performed to our hands by 
many writers, whom Mr. Tytler's theory has 
stimulated to controversy — the chief of whom 
are Mr. Amyot, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. 
Eiddell. After the dissertations of these gentle- 
men, it is impossible to resist the conviction, that 
the asserted Richard who appeared in Scotland, 
was a scullion or under-servant,' named Thomas 
Warde of Trumpington ; and while there seems 
enough of mystery to warrant a novelist in ofier- 
ing the public a work of imagination, with an 
exiled Bichard as its hero, there are no grounds 
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to justify the admission of the fable into the sober 
pages of genuine history. 

In the fourth volume we are presented with 
the history of the reigns of James the Second, 
Third, and Fourth, during which there occurred 
no events of marked or decided character, to dis- 
tinguish the age in any philosophic retrospect. 
We have the usual amount of feudal tyranny, 
violations of law, and outrages on humanity, 
with the violent deaths of the three monarchs 
as the grand and crowning consummation. In 
narrating the history of James the Second, the 
historian has not the accurate Bower any longer 
for a guide, and the short history of Major can 
form only a poor and unsatisfactory substitute. 
At the commencement of the reign of James the 
Third, the track of history is cleared by four 
original historians — ^Lesley, Ferrerius, (the con* 
tinuator of Boece,) Lindsay, and Buchanan, who 
seldom copy from each other ; and these, joined 
to the more comprehensive and'complete collec- 
tions of public records and private correspond- 
ence, which remain to us of that age, render the 
duty of the historian rather that of selection and 
abridgment, than the industrious investigation of 
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obscure events. This duty has been accomplish- 
ed here by Mr. Tytler with much care and skill, 
carrying us over ground which has no particular 
charms for those who have once travelled it, and 
bringing us down to the debateable land of 
Scottish history, in which the din of arms was 
to give place to the war of principles, and all 
former policy to be swept away in the great re- 
ligious convulsion of the Reformation. 

That event has exercised too important an in^ 
fluence upon the nation's destinies, to be unap- 
preciated in its momentous interest, even by the 
men who have poured forth their vituperation 
upon its immortal authors. Its principles are 
too deeply interwoven with our ecclesiastical 
polity and our civil institutions, to be amalga- 
mated with the rabble rout of convulsions of 
preceding times. They who effected it worked 
under the influence of a spirit too noble to be 
classed with the demagogues and revolution pro- 
pagandists, whose atrocities have made their 
complaints of undoubted wrongs odious to the 
world. The Reformation, in truth, is the great 
era in the history of nations. It speaks to the 
living, of examples of integrity and freedom ; of 
the heroic courage of patient endurance, the ex- 
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alted devotion, the stainless honour, the pure 
and unsullied faith, which, in times of violent 
transition, when old feelings passed away, and 
ancient institutions crumbled into dust, guided 
to a happy issue the grand movement for popular 
regeneration. Brute force was reduced to si- 
lence, the law's supremacy asserted, gentleness 
inftised into power ; and by raising serfs to free- 
men, the convulsion which shook temples and 
thrones, harmonized the antagonistic conditions 
of life, and generated that national character, 
whose moral influence has given a proud supre* 
macy to Scotland, and made her a proverb of 
public virtue to the world. 

The old mummeries of the Papal religion va- 
nished in an hour. But the terrible retaliation 
by which the guilty violence of its ministers 
was punished — the ruin which overtook their 
misbegotten wealth — by riot and waste rendered 
a curse to themselves — are not the prominent 
features of that portentous change. A religious 
empire, fortified with the sacred associations of 
an undisturbed reign of a thousand years, was 
put at the world's bar, to stand trial for its 
accumulated violations of the dearest rights of 
mankind. Its lofty prerogatives died away un- 
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mourned ; and its position was to be maintained, 
not by the argument from authority and pre- 
scription, but the argument from the Bible and 
from reason, against a new faith, which had no 
gorgeous ceremonial to recommend it, and no 
pliant principles of morality, congenial to an 
ignorant and licentious generation. From one 
country to another the flame of rebellion spread, 
and wherever the long pent-up feelings of con- 
tempt and hate found a leader to direct them, 
the Papal power had all its vast ambition, and 
all its cruel designs closed with ignominious de- 
feat. The sudden paralysis which overtook it, 
displayed the universal rottenness of its un- 
blessed dominion — the small hold it had upon 
the affections of the world, and the extent of its 
delusion as to its own power. 

In speaking of the times of the Beformation 
and the following century and a half, no garrulity 
is wearisome. Open the history of the world 
for a chapter of more exalted virtue and loftier 
patriotism than that displayed by the Scottish 
peasantry, in their gallant struggle with the in- 
fatuated Stuarts — ^from the fall of Popery to 
the Bevolution ! Examples of heroic suffering, 
worthy of the purest ages of the early Republics, 
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command our deepest reverence for the high 
nobility of mankind in the undaunted patriots 
by whom our religious freedom was achieved. 
Their posterity have enrolled them among the 
illustrious dead, who upheld the cause of con- 
science, unbiassed by interest, unaffected by 
danger, unawed by scorn or insult — ^the sneer of 
the world, or the world's law. Anxiety to know 
the minutest particulars of their lives — to follow 
them into the unveiled sanctity of domestic life 
— ^in their sorrows to sympathise, and to dwell 
with exultation on their triumphs, is the homage 
which their descendants pay to their memory. 
It calls up a glow of animation to the heart, to 
turn from the desolation of Popish times to the 
scene which followed. Enterprise and energetic 
action for the noblest ends, succeeded licentious- 
ness carried to satiety; and — with the dying 
agonies of Wishart and of Hamilton still fi^sh 
in recollection — the rare example was exhibited 
to the world, of generous forbearance in the hour 
of victory, when the blood was warm and the 
passions high, and of a Revolution untarnished 
by acts of carnage or personal revenge, to shock 
the humanity, and stifle the admiration of after 
times. 
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Whether we regard the vast power once pos- 
sessed by the ecclesiastical oligarchy of Rome, 
before which Christendom had fallen — ^whether 

^ we consider the strength of that civil authority, 

which was brought in to aid the weakness of 
ecclesiastical maledictions — the revived zeal of 

f the adherents to the ancient faith, in their 

convulsive efforts to maintain its long-esta- 
blished dominion ; or whether we dwell upon 
that combination of providential arrangements, 

i through which a humble priest, recommended 

by no adventitious circumstance of wealth, or 
rank, or ancient family, to give weight or influ- 

i- ence to his words, was found availing to the 

overthrow of the greatest of all empires — ^it is 

^ impossible not to be subdued at the contempla- 

tion of a success, beyond even the most sanguine 
hopes — steadily and regularly proceeding, not 
with the feverish vacillation of a mere popular 
Sineute^ but with the vigour of a change, in ef- 
fecting which were engaged the roused passions 
and strong convictions of an unanimous nation. 
Our compassion has been loudly invoked by 
Mr. Tytler and his followers, for the fallen 
monks. " Gentle reader," says a Delver in 
Antiquity, " you have herewith presented to 
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your consideration, a little book, which per- 
chance may suggest to your benevolence, the 
memory of better times."* The language of 
impassioned sentiment does not always embody 
truth ; and the times are too distant now, for us 
to give those tears to sympathy, when our rea- 
son cannot justify the emotion. We reserve 
our sorrow for worthier objects ; and, not nur- 
tured in the school of sentiment, our tears will 
spontaneously flow only on the real afflictions 
of existence. As we think of the downcast 
look of the ruined monk, our imagination traces 
out in the background the widow whom 
monkish exactions had impoverished, with the 
dark furrows of despair upon her countenance, 
and with more than its agonies in her heart. 
Our ears are assailed with the low mean- 
ings of orphans reduced to ruin, and the black 
picture ever comes between us and our sym- 
pathies, — of force, and chicanery, and profli- 
gacy, and death. The emotion of sorrow gives 



* Fragmenta Sooto-Monastica. Memoir of what has been 
already done, and what materials exist towards the formation 
of a Scotch MonasticoQ, to which are appended sundry new 
instances of goodly matter. By a Delter in Antiquitif. Edin- 
burgh, 1841. 
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place to indignation, at the babyish whining ot 
men, who can find in the practisers of the 
meanest vices, objects of commendation ; — ^who 
can twist the plaits of their eloquence, to gloss 
over the truth of history, by misrepresenting 
events to which we owe all our greatness as a 
nation — our moral excellence and our intellec- 
tual fame — and which have called up the great- 
est and most venerated names that have ever 
adorned human nature. If in such views these 
writers can find nothing to participate, there are 
surely in the wide waste of human misery, ob- 
jects upon which their benevolence could be 
poured, without ascending to the licentious 
priesthood of an extinct rigime; and their 
country would derive more value from their 
labours, if we had less of this maudlin senti- 
mentality over monastic ruins. 

A history of our country which will be read^ 
once at least, by every man of liberal education, 
must present a strange representation of the 
Eeformers, if the historian can be cold in his 
admiration, and warm only when he reproves. 
His statements must be based on other authori* 
ties than those which have hitherto been familiar 
to the student of history ; and his duty, when 
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accomplished, must surely bring to him, as to all 
his countrymen, the sorrow one would feel at the 
degradation of a friend. In the following ex- 
amination of his conclusions, we shall use the 
freedom which he has himself taken, in the re- 
view of the works of preceding writers, who, as 
panegyrists or defamers of Maiy Stuart and 
John Knox, have alternately amused and in- 
structed the world. 

The works on the reign of Mary drag them- 
selves out in number to an endless series, and 
proclaim the undying interest which exists, on 
one of the most extraordinary portions of our 
history. Old and young, male and female, 
foreigner and native, the didactic commentator, 
the compiler of memoirs, the collector of letters, 
and the general " gatherer of other men's stuff,** 
have poured forth their sense or nonsense on the 
prolific theme. Some of these works, which 
were published after the history of Tytler was 
closed, deserve a passing remark, before we enter 
upon the reign of Mary and the career of Knox. 
They indicate the current of opinion, among a 
certain class of superficial scribblers on history, 
whom Mr. Tytler's rash conclusions have em- 
boldened to print their offensive and unfounded 
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calumnies on the departed worthies of our coun- 
try. If we are unable to agree with jthem, it is 
somewhat satisfactory that they cannot agree 
among themselves. Each, according to his own 
account, has some peculiar merit ; each professes 
to give the correct story ; each has made some 
grand discovery hitherto overlooked, or struck 
out some philosophical views around which the 
sluggish imagination of his rivals had toiled in 
vain. Mr. L. Stanhope F. Buckingham gives 
" a personal memoir of the Scottish Queen, 
embracing, what none had done before, the es- 
sence of that long and vehement controversy ;" 
and he " combines together, for the first time, 
the personal incidents of Mary's remarkable and 
romantic career." * To set opposite to such high 
recommendations, Miss Strickland appears laden 
with " correspondence new to the public ; and 
that which is not absolutely so, is now for the 
first time presented in a collective form, and in 
language comprehensible by the general reader.** 
Her volumes contain, too, " other letters and 
contemporary records of equal interest, many of 



• Memoirs of Mary Stuart Qaeen of Scotland. By L. 
Stanhope F. Buckingham. 2 vols. London, 1844. 
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them hitherto inedited, and for the most part 
translated for the first time."* Mr. Turnbull 
partly admits^ and partly denies this; Miss 
Strickland's book contains, according to him, 
many omissions, and is wretchedly translated ; 
and in this his statement is correct.t Mr. 
Tytler, again, has traced the history " with 
greater detail than former writers," seeing that 
" he had access to a large mass of manuscript 
materials, of which the greater part has been 
hitherto unprinted and unexamined;" and he 
has thus been " enabled to throw more light 
upon this division of the work, and to recover 
from the waste of conjecture and obscurity some 
portions of Scottish history which were lost." 
" The work," says Dr. Johnson, " is per- 



* Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, and Documents con- 
nected with her Personal History, now first published. With 
an Introduction. By Agnes Strickland, author of the Lives 
of the Queens of England. 3 vols. 1 842-3. London. There 
was a second edition published in two volumes in 1843, which 
contains all the errors in the first edition referred to in the text. 

t Letters of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, selected from 
the '< Becueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart/' together with 
the Chronologieal Summary of events during the reign of the 
Queen of Scotland. By Prince Alexander Labanoif. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and an Introduction, by William Turn- 
bull, Esq., Advocate, F.S.A., Scot. London, 1845. | 
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formed, first by railing at the stupidity, negli- 
gence, ignorance, and asinine tastelessness of 
the former editors, showing from all that goes 
before, and all that follows, the inelegance and 
absurdity of the former reading ; then by pro- 
posing something, which to superficial readers 
would seem specious, but which the editor re- 
jects with indignation ; then by producing the 
true reading, with a long paraphrase, and con- 
cluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, 
and a sober wish for the advancement and pro- 
sperity of genuine criticism." Amid this eternal 
war, we have had dissertations, recommended 
neither by their interest nor their moral utility, 
though truth has sometimes been struck out 
from the collision of discordant opinion. It is 
difficult indeed to write the history^ or to read 
it, without sliding into the spirit of partizanship. 
When one seeks to preserve the cool impartiality 
of literary judges, and to treat the story with the 
indifference of stoical impartiality, an under*cur- 
ren t of feeling rises to the surface of our thoughts, 
on which all our philosophy floats away. It is 
in vain that we recall the great interests that 
were involved, or the mighty convulsions of 
those old days, which centuries only laid at rest. 
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Other influences put to flight sobriety of thought ; 
imagination renders the past contest of party a 
struggle of the present; and the reason is 
checked in its duty of censure or of praise. 

The period of forty-five years, from the Ee* 
formation in 1560 to the union of the crowns in 
1605, is crowded with incidents for the poKti- 
cian who wishes facts for any theory, or for the 
moral philosopher who wants examples to illus- 
trate his general speculations on the virtues and 
infirmities of humanity. For men of softer na- 
tures, there will not be found a page of history 
so calculated to rouse the contending emotions 
of admiration and astonishment, or to wound 
sensibiUty by horror and indignation. They 
have a subject inexhaustible in extraordinary 
revolutions in opinion, and terrible reverses in 
fortune, when the worn-out prejudices of the 
middle age slipped from life to history, and fa- 
milies who had flourished through ages of pro- 
sperity, were pushed aside, and were heard of 
no more. It is a noble theme for a historian 
who can estimate its spirit. It afibrds him scope 
for his highest powers of graphic narrative, or 
his profoundest reach of philosophical reflection 
All the wonders are here that imagination would 
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have created, had it left itself untrammelled to 
create a story in the precincts of times of the 
events of which there is no record. Everything 
to excite attention by pleasing variety, to in- 
struct the mind not by speculation but example, 
and to meliorate the heart by a story which will 
never fail to find sympathies there I 

Unhappy Mary ! over whose sad story of un- 
equalled misery no philosophy can prevent the 
tears of sensibility to flow, and no difierence of 
creed can stifle the compassion of humanity at 
fallen greatness. What a long Hiad of woes 
was that life, chequered with self-implanted mi- 
series — a life which blazed with so much lustre 
at its opening, and went down amid such clouds 
of sorrow I The scene of rapid change passes 
before us, with a speed that hides the connexion 
between each Act of a drama, where princes 
were the players, and the spectators the world. 
The proclaimed queen of three great nations 
was, in a few little years, driven from her home 
in the noon-day of her youth and beauty, with 
cries of vengeance echoing in her ears, and a 
long captivity and ignominious death awaiting 
her at last. The coldest nature, and the most 
cynic philosophy, will admit that there is some- 
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thing touching in the story of a girl who had 
the warm affections of a kind hearty and all that 
we ever associate with human loveliness ; whose 
errors were the result of no native depravity, 
but which met with so speedy and so dreadful a 
reckoning. 

History and tradition, and impressions which 
are transmitted from age to age by a medium 
imperceptible to analysis, have, in one mode or 
another, done their best to satiate human curio- 
sity. We can follow Mary, step by step, 
from the first outburst of admiration of the ca- 
valiers of France, 

<< In life's morning march when her spirit was young," 

to her melancholy end. We know her life as 
thoroughly as we can ever know the past ; her 
story sinks into the mind and nestles there, like 
some of the nursery tales of early childhood 
that come rising up from their long hiding 
place, when, amid the rugged scenes of life, the 
chord is struck that sends us back upon remi- 
niscences. 

When as we read this strange history, each 
stirring incident appears, one can scarce ima- 
gine himself engaged in the study of things 
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that once agitated human hearts, and had been 
productive of real destinies. Genius has con* 
trived to weave out of it a tale ; but how tame 
has even Schiller made the copy, and how vapid 
is Scott's naiTative beside the truth ! Her own 
letters tell her history, with a dreadful sincerity 
and mournful pathos that have never been sur- 
passed by the best passages of the masters who 
have pourtrayed the workings of a wounded and 
distempered heart. Not so, however, with our 
manufacturers of memoirs, biographies, and dis- 
sertations. The endeavour with them has been, 
not to expiscate the truth. That would have 
been an idle and a useless task. Theory here 
makes sad ravage with history, under the guid- 
ance of a logic which stalks to its conclusions 
with an irresistible contempt of facts. The 
ordinary sources of past history are too narrow 
for their warm and enthusiastic imaginations. 
We have now to deal with writers who fly 
extra Jlammanlm mcenia mundiy into the regions 
of conjecture. Laden with the stores acquired 
by imagination in its travels, they are positive 
and decided even on unattainable knowledge, 
and can develop at once the glories that are 
fallen, and invest with a superior pomp the 
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beings they exalt, or correspondingly depress 
the villains, conspirators, and fanatical despera- 
dos they condemn. 

It is not one point that these writers and 
their predecessors have involved in doubt. They 
compel controversy to attend Mary from her 
cradle to her grave, and render her story one 
of those unhappy subjects that can only be 
looked at from the extremes of human feeling. 
We scarce leave with moistened eyes the tale 
of suffering unmerited, and the good points 
of character exaggerated to falsehood, when 
our hearts are turned to stone at the narrative 
of crime unpunished, humanity trampled on, 
and the decencies of life outraged and despised, 
in the wild gratification of flagitious passion. 

The Letters of Queen Mary, with which Miss 
Strickland has favoured us, are a selection from 
several tomes, put together by the industry of 
Alexander Labanoff, a Russian prince. Those 
that are new are of no great importance. Aware 
of this, Miss Strickland has interweaved with 
them a number of the interesting letters long 
ago pubUshed by Robertson and Keith, and has 
endeavoured to render her story connected by 
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a short abridgment of Mary's history. To the 
whole she has prefixed a long introduction, and 
added many pages of appendix ; and, by writing 
several times of her intentions in regard to 
"fiiture editions," she indicates her opinion, 
that her own high estimate of her labours will 
only be in unison with that of the public. 

The public are sometimes blind, and often 
capricious ; but, in the present instance, we are 
afraid that such sanguine anticipations will be 
disappointed. We would wish to speak with 
all gentleness of a lady, and to pass over in si- 
lence, if we could not approve, the productions 
of her genius. But Miss Strickland's is a spe- 
cial case. She is a practised authoress, who 
favours the public, as each revolving lustrum 
passes, with thick volumes of history, which 
have a certain circulation, and necessarily ex- 
ercise a little influence. She is, moreover, not 
unaccustomed to criticism ; and in the present 
case, by her assumption of excellence, and by the 
tone and temper in which she writes, she has 
resigned the privileges which we would other- 
wise be the first willingly to concede. 

Speaking of the accusers of the Queen, Miss 
Strickland has well observed, that " they would 
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have been wonderftdly improved by the casti- 
gation of our present periodical press," — (vol. 
iii. p. 255,) — an observation which we cite here 
with the view of justifying ourselves in giving 
a few specimens of her capacity for historical 
investigation, and in assisting her in the labour 
of revisal for those numerous editions that will 
be called for by an anxious public. Some of the 
points we have noticed, in the cursory glance 
we have given to her volumes, may be consider- 
ed unimportant ; but in a work destined to such 
a wide popularity, it is best to be correct in re- 
gard to the minutest details. 

Thus we are informed very early, that " the 
divorce of Bothwell from Jane Gordon, sister of 
the Earl of Huntly, was declared at the same 
time in the Consistory and Archiepiscopal 
Court," (vol. i. p. 33.) Both were Consistory 
Courts ; and Miss Strickland means to say, that 
the divorce was carried through in the Consis- 
tory Court of the Archbishop, and in the Consis- 
tory Court of the Commissaries. In the next 
page, she writes of something having been done 
" in presence of the Lords of Sessions," (p. 34.) 
A strange use is made of Parliament in another 
place, for ^^ the Queen convokes a Parliament 
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in order to bring to trial " the murderers of the 
King, (p. 28.) Bizzio's murder took place " in 
the drawing-room of the Queen at the CcLstU 
of Edinburgh," (vol. i. p. 226.) Mary, on her 
arrival from France, ^^ disembarks at Leith, 
having escaped the vessels of Queen Elizabeth, 
which, however, took one of her galleys. Having 
made a short stay at the Abbey of lAslebourg, 
she proceeds to Edinburgh," (vol. i. p. 7.) 
Lislebourg was the French name for Edinburgh, 
as it was then surrounded by so many lochs. 
The Queen, therefore, first " makes a short stay 
at" Edinburgh, and then proceeds to Edin- 
burgh. "Mary appoints James Murray (her 
natural brother,) and Maitland, her prime 
ministers," (vol. i. p. 7.) This, we presume, is 
James Stuart^ Earl of Murray. Aflber the 
battle of Carberry Hill, " the tyrants took her 
(the Queen) to the Ejrk-at-field, and shut her 
up in the house where her husband's corpse had 
been carried, after his murder, and had laid till 
his burial," (vol. iii. p. 28.) The Queen was 
first taken to the Provost's house, and then 
carried to Holyrood Palace — (Tytler, vol. vii. 
p. 112,) — which evidently afibrds no room for 
heroics against the tyrants. " Lady Douglas " 
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(at Lochleven) "treated the captive Queen 
with the utmost indignity, telling her she was 
but a mock Queen, and that she had usurped the 
Crown from the Earl of Murray, who, she said, 
was in reality the right heir, boasting that she was 
the lawful wife of James the Fifth," (vol. iii. p. 
29.) There is not a word of this in authentic 
history. Bothwell, it appears, " was turned of fifty , 
coarse and ugly," (vol. iii. p. 124.) It is one of 
the points long ago incontestably settled in this 
controversy, that Bothwell was not thirty when 
he married Mary. (Hailes, vol. iii. p. 80, edit. 
1819.) What is meant in another place by 
*^ later documentary histories of the minutes of 
the Scottish Parliament and English Privy 
Council," we have been totally at a loss to com- 
prehend. (Vol. iii. p. 273.) How a history 
can be other than documentary no dictionary 
will explain ; and where such a history, or any 
other history of the minutes of the Parliament or 
Council exists, we humbly hope Miss Strickland 
will inform us. 

These specimens will display the character of 
Miss Strickland's labours in the thorny field of 
Scottish history. We have confined ourselves 
to a few improvements of her own ; but with 
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regard to those of other people, she certainly 
shows that there is no opinion, however incre- 
dible or absurd, that, having had a parent, will 
die for want of a nurse. When she leaves nar- 
rative for philosophy or speculation, we have the 
Reformer denominated, with fluent flippancy, as 
" Master John ;" and the whole population of 
Scotland dismissed with contemptuous epithets 
we need not cite. To dwell longer upon such 
an efiusion, would be to honour it beyond its 
worth ; and we have only noticed it from the 
circumstance that the lady has " in prepar- 
ation, a personal memoir of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which in due time will be forthcoming." 
(Vol. iii. p. 1, Preface^ We implore Miss 
Strickland to remember, in the rapid concoction 
of her " histories," that the patience of the pub- 
lic is not illimitable, and that her unhappy re- 
viewers would wish, if possible, to be the first 
to herald the praises she expects ; but that, if 
unmindful of the fact, that bad books — ^bad in 
style, erroneous in facts, flippant and superficial 
— are public nuisances, she will learn from the 
exposure to which they are doomed, that there 
will be no "future editions" to writers who 
have only half intelligence on subjects on which 
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they publish volumes, joined to the vanity of 
knowing everything without study, and deciding 
on everything without information. 

But the work of Miss Strickland is one entire 
and perfect chrysolite, in comparison with the 
" Memoirs of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
by L. Stanhope F. Buckingham,"*' who often 
quotes Latin, and is once learned in Greek. 
This gentleman's performance is no dry mar- 
rowless anatomy. From the beginning to the 
end of his story, his tears never cease to fall. 
He is in a continual state of thaw and dissolu- 
tion ; and while the one hand was tracing the 
sorrows of his heroine, the other was busily en- 
gaged with a cambric handkerchief. The 
author intends to overwhelm us with sentiment 
and with eloquence; and figures arrayed in 
most fantastic drapery dance in his volumes, in 
the most approved style of metaphorical confu- 
sion. The heavens are rent with the thunders 
of Jove; Neptime raises commotions in the 
deep ; and Pluto in ecstasy leaps from his throne. 
Aeronautic flights are taken into the cloudy re- 
gions of sentiment, amid the mists of which we 
have often found ourselves hopelessly lost. The 
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Minerva press never issued a work which, in ita 
sympathies, has a more difPosive benevolence. 
Not Mary's sorrows alone lacerate the author^s 
heart ; but everything, animate and inanimate, 
that belonged to her — ^her letters, her chairs, her 
poodle, are canonized I Matters of fact are tor- 
tured with a kind of juvenile ingenuity, and the 
remark of Addison nearly holds true as to this as 
well as the other productions of the same school, 
that ^^ it is impossible to carry on a modem con- 
troversy without the words scribbler, liar, rogue, 
rascal, knave, and villain." There is, in truth, 
nothing so inexpressibly tiresome as to travel 
through the mouthing passages winding out in 
immeasurable longitude to nothing. ^^ Treading 
the crude consistence half on foot, half flying," 
we rise from it with the same sensation of utter 
weariness, and the same dreamy idea of Mary's 
history, and of the doings of the villains who b&- 
set her, as one would have if, under the influ- 
ence of nightmare, the whole had been exhibited 
in the misty phantasmagoria of a dream. 

We give one sentence as to the swamping of 
a boat belonging to Queen Mary, as a specimen 
of the style forcible-feeble : — '^ Scarcely had she 
set feet on board the vessel, which was to convey 
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her away — ^hardly had the oars of the galley- 
slaves kissed the cresting waves, when a vessel, 
mistaking the current, foundered in her sight, 
and most of the mariners, after a vain struggle, 
were drowned in the angry flood." — (Vol. i.p. 50.) 
The rest of the work is equally beautiful ; and 
if its merits were thoroughly understood, it would 
become universally admired by boarding-school 
girls. 

It may be easily conceived that our standard 
history must demand attention in a far loftier 
tone than these ephemeral publications of the 
hour; and the portion of it we proceed to 
notice was one beset with difficulty. It is the 
pons aainorum of Scottish history. To Mr. Tyt- 
ler especially, was it a bridge over which it was 
difficult to travel, as he came to it laden with the 
inheritance of his grandfather's opinions, as con* 
tained in a book which he recommends as the 
best exposition of the subject, but which the 
public, coinciding in the opinion of Malcolm 
Laing, has long ago declared to be the super- 
ficial work of a man, who, with more than usual 
confidence, brought to his task little of the in- 
dustrious learning that rendered the labours of 
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his predecessors endurable, or the vigorous writ- 
ing that saved them from oblivion. With such 
feelings and such opinions, it is easy to anticipate 
the spirit of this history ; though a work profess- 
ing to be impartial, may vary the plan of execu- 
tion. The Reformation, as seen in the pages of 
Tytler, appears a reckless and uncalled-for over- 
throw of the ancient institutions of a land which, 
under their protecting shade, had become re- 
nowned in Europe. Calmly emerging from the 
general darkness that overspread the world, its 
necessities did not require, as its people did not 
demand, a convulsion so pregnant with immediate 
disaster and calamity, so doubtful with regard to 
ultimate advantage, and which was hurried 
through to gratify the selfish rapacity of the 
nobles, aided by the extravagant enthusiasm of 
shrieking fanatics, who imagined their madness 
to be inspiration. But it is not so much a falsi- 
fication of facts as a perversion of motives, with 
which the history is chargeable. The language 
employed to designate the [Reformers — nobles, 
clergy, and people — ^is usually that of cool con- 
tempt. Where a direct charge could not be ad- 
vanced, the most galling and unanswerable of 
all reasoning — ^a sneer, is resorted to. " Who,'* 
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says Paley, referring to the mode in which Gib- 
bon attacked Christianity — " who can answer a 
sneer!" While Mr. Tytler, for example, refers 
to the religious establishment as " the Church of 
Scotland," before the Reformation, he never men- 
tions it after that event, but as " the Kirk!'' To 
be consistent, however, he ought to have treated 
us, at intervals, with some of the Doric of our 
Roman Catholic Fathers, whose virtues, he 
thinks, we would purchase cheaply by their fate. 
Yet they addressed their Sovereign as " the 
Queen's heichness," and celebrated Papal sove- 
reignty as " the michtiness of the Paip." It 
would not lessen their fame one jot in the 
estimation of the world, as it has not that 
of their^ successors, that their words did not 
flow in the mellifluous music of polished life, 
and that in the infancy of European language, 
they partook of the general and prevailing bar- 
barism. 

The opening scenes of the Reformation have 
afforded ample scope for much fiery declama- 
tion, and much feeble argument. The history 
of the Regency of Mary of Guise has been com- 
posed upon the principle of one-sided advocacy 
of all her measures ; her persecution of the Pro- 
I 
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testants — her violations of treaties and of truces 
— her dissimulations, artifices, and devices — her 
determination, against her own better judgment, 
to carry out in Scotland the policy of the Guises, 
and to subject it in everything to French do- 
mination — are studiously kept in the background, 
and where incapable of defence, have been sub- 
jected to censure diluted. Her ultimate depo- 
sition, when patience was exhausted, and when 
no treaty or obligation would bind, has been de- 
nounced with unusual vehemence as " uncon- 
stitutional and illegal," (voL vi. p. 89, 2d ed.); 
and the feelings of the histomn urge bim to ad- 
vance principles, which are the very excess, the 
jacobinism of tyraimy. If we have read aright 
the history of Eastern despotism, we believe it 
to be a principle of government there, that the 
deposition of rulers by their people can receive 
no sanction from divine or human law; and 
travellers relate, with words of pity, that amid 
the snows of Eussia, and in other regions of the 
barbarian world, principles equally degrading 
are recognised. This, however, was never either 
the theory or the practice, of the people who 
called the House of Stuart from among the pri- 
vate nobility, or the House of Hanover from the 
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Grerinan marshes, to the throne of a great 
empire. It has ever been a sacred principle 
among them, that as soon as a ruler gave clear 
evidence that he was prepared to illuminate 
the country with the fires of martyrs to free- 
dom or religion, to violate solemn treaties, and 
render the securities of the nation's privileges 
an idle name, he had forfeited the throne 
whose prerogatives he had abused. The people 
of Scotland have never on this subject been less 
energetic in their language than in their ac- 
tions. While the English Parliament could 
only utter a shrill and feeble cry that James 
the Second had abdicated the throne, the Scot- 
tish Parliament spoke out, with the unsophisti- 
cated bluntnesa of a fJree people, the wholesome 
lesson to the crowned despots of the world, that 
he had ^^ forfeited^^ by his crimes, the inherit- 
ance given to his fathers. By whomsoever the 
law is violated, they have ever maintained, that 
resistance is the duty of the oppressed. It is so 
laid down by Paley and by Locke — ^by all the 
masters of the science, at whose feet Mr. Tytler 
or his reviewers would be content to be disci- 
ples ; and Burke, in the warmest Airy of his de- 
clamation, never denied the principle, though 
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he disputed the application of it by the sans- 
culottes butchers of revolutionary France. 

Mr. Tytler is not at home on any great ques- 
tion of constitutional government. The levia- 
than here does not combat in his own waters. 
A border foray or a deathbed are the things on 
which he excites our enthusiasm^ or depresses 
our hearts with overpowering sadness. Al- 
though the Begent had leagued herself to men 
and measures abhorred by a people nearly un- 
animous, and proceeded to annihilate the na- 
tional independence, while she crushed the na- 
tional religion ; and while that very Regent, a 
stranger to the country over which she ruled, 
derived all her authority by voluntary grant of 
the men who took it from her, we have the his- 
torian telling us, that her deposition was " a 
violent and unprecedented measure, an act of 
open rebellion ; and to attempt to justify their 
proceedings under the allegation that they were 
bom councillors of the realm, was a specious 
but unsound pretext." — (vol. vi. p. 146.) And 
this statement is made by a writer who had com- 
posed many volumes, filled with the history of 
the decline and fall of dynasties, and who had 
precedents, in every year of every reign he 
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chronicled, for the just or unjust resistance of 
the mandates of the Scottish kings. To com- 
plete Mr. Tytler^s picture, it was only necessary 
to be silent on the moderation of the rebels. 
The prejudices of honest Keith allowed him a 
wider liberality. He did not conceal the re- 
luctance of the Reformers to proceed to the 
remedy of deposition : he tells the history of 
their many overtures for conciliation, and how, 
when backed by an army, they offered com- 
plete submission, on the simple condition of 
toleration for their religion. — (Keithy 268.) 

Not only have the proceedings of the Re- 
formers in their intercourse with the Regent 
been caricatured, but after her short unhappy 
reign was done, and death had closed her tri- 
umphs and her defeats, the historian carries 
along with him the same acerbity of style. The 
whole history of that celebrated Convention^ 
which, in Edinburgh, in 1560, decreed the 
downfall of Popery, has been traced in gall and 
wormwood. It is represented to be as illegal 
in its origin as it was violent and ferocious in its 
decrees. Let it be remembered that the Par- 
liament so denounced, met in consequence of 
the solemn treaty which closed the war, and 
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that this formed the first and fiindamental con- 
dition of the peace. The whole nation was 
aroused ; the struggle had displayed the weak- 
ness of their oppressors, and in such a time 
opinions were not silent on their rights as the 
citizens of a free state. Expectation beat high 
as to the issue of a meeting which was attended 
by all that could lend it honour by ancient 
nobility of descent, or inspire confidence by pri- 
vate worth. It had to guide the fiiry of popular 
commotion, that it might not sweep away in its 
indiscriminate violence, the sound as well as the 
diseased portions of our institutions and our 
laws. How it proceeded, let the many statutes 
directed to the application of practical remedies 
to practical evils bear witness. There were no 
speculative experiments, as might have been ex- 
pected in the storm of a revolutionary change ; 
but each feudal baron, and each honest burgher, 
in applying himself to a national privilege too 
long neglected, finished, in a few weeks, a code 
of laws, which could not be surpassed for saga- 
cious adaptation to the times, by the matured 
experience of statesmen who had grown grey in 
legislation. 

The validity of these statutes was denied by 
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Mary, when she came (as Mr. TumbuU tells 
us in his very readable work) "to rule her 
own barbarians." An act which formed the root 
of all her sorrows, by unloosening the confi- 
dence of her people, has found, of course, a de- 
fender in Mr. Tytler. The Parliament, though 
called-in virtue of the treaty, she refused to re- 
cognise, or the treaty itself to ratify, — " The 
Queen of Scotland," says Mr. Tytler, " refused 
to be bound by an agreement to which she was 
no party," — (vol. vi. p. 173 :) an assertion based 
on the alleged fact, which has no authority to 
countenance it, that Mary's commissioners, in 
agreement .to the treaty, had exceeded their 
powers. The consequence was, that during the 
whole of Mary's reign, the statutes establishing 
the Protestant religion never received the sanc- 
tion of the Crown, and it was only in the 
regency of Murray, that they were put beyond 
legal cavil. 

" The three estates," continues the historian, 
" had assembled of their own authority ; [this 
is erroneous : they met in terms of a solemn 
treaty;] and by a series of acts, more sweeping 
than any that had ever passed in the preceding 
history of the country, had introduced innova- 
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tions, which it was impossible could be regarded 
without alarm, [viz., establishing Protestant- 
ism,] They had overturned the established 
religion, and let loose against all who ventirred 
to adhere to the belief of their fathers, the fary 
of religious persecution ; they had entered into 
a league with another kingdom, and, as if con- 
scious of the illegal nature of their proceedings, 
had attempted to protect themselves against the 
punishment of the laws, by giving a pretended 
parliamentary sanction to the most violent of 
their measures." — (vol. vi. p. 191.) 

All this vehement and ridiculous declamation 
has been resorted to, for the purpose of justifying 
Mary in her refusal to sanction the parliament- 
ary decrees. Never was there in Scottish his- 
tory, a convention of the States which spoke with 
such cordial feeling the wishes of the people ; 
and never were charges more recklessly and un- 
justly advanced than those produced against it 
by Mr. Tytler. With regard to its legality, it 
would be in vain for us to add a word to the 
philosophical disquisition of Robertson. It had 
all the formalities of the greatest and most im- 
portant parliamentary assemblies that ever met. 
The Queen, through her commissioners, con- 
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sented ; and only withheld her written concur- 
rence, when the object was gained of a cessation 
of hostilities. It was surely surrounded with far 
more of legal solemnity than that convention 
which offered the throne to the Prince of Orange, 
or that Parliament which, in later times, on the 
insanity of George the Third, conferred a re- 
stricted regency on his son. And with regard 
to " the fury of religious persecution," which 
they let loose on all adherents " to the belief of 
their fathers," the historian, as he too often does, 
resorted to his own imagination. It is abso- 
lutely scandalous, at this era of our history, to 
have accusations advanced which are in direct 
contradiction to the statements even of contem- 
porary vilifiers of the Reformers. Lesly, the 
Bishop of Boss, resigns his tone of complaint and 
menace, to inform us that the Protestants, fresh 
from the sight of the martyrdom of their noblest 
spirits, never spilled one drop of blood, compel- 
led few to become exiles, and fewer were impri- 
soned. This humanity, he tells us, ought not 
to be concealed. " Humanitas non est reticenda, 
quod, eo tempore^ pmwos Catholicos de religionis 
re mulctarint exiUo, pauciores carcere^ morte 
nullosJ* 
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It would be in vain to hunt down every small 
sneer with which the history of the Protestants 
at this era is told. To exhibit every little per- 
version would be to weary readers already ac- 
quainted with the subject, and would fail to in- 
terest others, without entering into long details. 
There is, however, one fact which, on account 
of its tangibility, we may note. The Protestants 
prepared a Confession of Faith, which was laid 
before Parliament, and which the Catholic mem- 
bers required time to consider, as it " branched 
into so many intricate, profound, and important 
subjects. To these sensible and moderate re- 
presentations," says Mr. TytJer, " no attention 
appears to have been paid ; the treatise was laid 
upon the table ; the Bishops were called upon 
to oppugn it upon the instant, and having de* 
clined the contest, the consent of the Parliament 
was given almost by acclamation." — (vol. vi. 
p. 184.) 

There is here a misrepresentation in every 
line. Instead of being hurried through with all 
this indecent haste, the Confession was consi- 
dered at different meetings, and at distant inter- 
vals. It was first placed on the table of Parlia- 
ment, and all the Eoman Catholics were " com- 
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manded, in God's name, to object, if they could 
say anything against that doctrine." — (Knox, 
Historic, p. 272.) What followed ? Let Dr. 
M*Crie tell us : — " The farther consideration of 
it was adjourned to a subsequent day, that none 
might pretend that an undue advantage had been 
taken of him, or that a matter of such import- 
ance had been concluded precipitately. On the 
17th of August," (a month and a half after it 
was first produced,) " the Parliament resumed 
the subject, and, previous to the vote, the Con- 
fession was again read, article by article." — 
(M^Crie's Knox, 5th ed. p. 203.) 

We are anxious to ascertain upon what ground 
Mr. Tytler can explain his extraordinary state- 
ment. 

It is only natural to expect that, while the 
Protestants are exhibited as the reckless instru- 
ments of change and revolution, the Papists 
shine out as the conservators of peace, the friends 
of learning and education — mild, intelligent, and 
moral. Of all unfortunate illustrations, the 
most ridiculous is that which has been chosen. 
To fix upon Hamilton, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, the most unprincipled and profiigate of 
mankind, for a subject of laudation, appears to 
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be the most quixotic attempt Mr. Tytler makes 
against unquestioned history. ^^ He was a pre- 
late," says Mr. Tytler, "whose character partook 
nothing of cruelty."— (vol. vi. p. 86.) " He 
let loose," says Dr. Robertson, " all the rage of 
persecution against the reformed ; sentenced to 
the flames an aged priest, who had been con- 
victed of embracing the Protestant opinions, and 
summoned several others, suspected of the same 
crime, to appear before a Synod of the clergy." 
— (Robertson, vol. i. p. 142.) Walter Mill, the 
aged priest referred to, was condemned to die by 
Hamilton's own servant, as no secular judge 
would perform the deed ; and yet Mr. Tytler 
teUs us that " the prelate was innocent of having 
instigated it." This holy bishop, whom the his- 
torian wishes to rescue from the undeserved in- 
famy of three centuries, was the only man who 
could be found to urge the scheme of assassinat- 
ing Mary in Lochleven, with the view of bring- 
ing the throne nearer to his own family. — (vol. 
vii. p. 141, Tytler.) We cannot understand 
the chivalrous fight the historian has made in 
his behalf. With the view of showing his 
anxiety for the spiritual welfare of the land, Mr. 
Tytler notices a letter from Hamilton to the 
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Earl of Argyle, filled with reproaches against 
his heretical opinions, and expressions of sorrow 
at his lapse ; but he tells us nothing of the 
answer, which refers to matters of too disagree- 
able a character for Mr. Tytler's object. The 
aged earl refused to dismiss his heretical chap- 
lain at the bishop's command, and told the holy 
priest such truths as these : " He preaches 
against idolatry; — ^1 remit to your lordship's 
conscience if it be heresy or not. He preaches 
against adultery and fornication ; — ^I refer that 
to your lordship's conscience. He preaches 
against hypocrisy ; — ^I refer that to your lord- 
ship^s conscience." And the letter concludes 
with an advice to Hamilton to go and do hke- 
wise. — (Knox, p. 102.) 

But we must leave the Regency of the 
Dowager Queen to come to the unsettled reign 
of her unhappy daughter. The thrilling interest 
of the latter days of "the beauteous Stuart," 
has completely thrown the story of her early life 
into the shade ; and, in consequence, her defen- 
ders have urged her cause not on the sole ra- 
tional ground on which it ought to rest, — the 
bad education of a profligate court, — ^but have 
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resorted to the coarse expedient of accusing 
every hostile historian as a forger and a knave. 
To men not misled by the wild chace of a fool- 
ish theory— every moment catching the shadow 
and losing the substance — this style of writing 
has had its day. The world has become tired 
of the dull platitudes of declamatory history, 
which have run from the pen of hundreds, 
cursed with the scribbling itch of meagre pro- 
duction, with a glib expedition and easy jingle, 
hiding the truth without touching the intellect 
by vigorous speculation, or stimulating the fancy 
by graceful rhetoric. 

The education of Mary in France was directed 
with perverse ingenuity to unfit her for the posi- 
tion to which her destiny called her. She was 
early instructed in principles of the fiercest in- 
. tolerance, and the sacred name of religion was 
employed to varnish deeds at which humanity 
stands aghast. The intriguing high-priest glob- 
ing in the ears of Princes, and the vile ambitious 
clerical politician, were presented to her imso- 
phisticated mind as the perfect types of religious 
teachers. Heresy was gibbeted as the twin 
sister of treason ; and her ambitious uncles ever 
inculcated it as the unchanging policy of their 
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race, to yield submission to the mandated of the 
Popedom. At an early age the fiiture Qneen 
of a nation of royalist republicans, was obliged 
to commit to memory grave discourses, embody- 
ing the arbitrary maxims of a despotic govern-* 
ment ; and her religious and political education 
only required the moral training of the Court of 
Catherine deMedicis, to complete an instruction 
destitute of one element of fitness for a Scottish 
Queen. Amid an eternal round of masquerades, 
tournaments, and balls, forming the staple busi- 
ness of existence, Mary learnt the morality she 
was afterwards to practise ; and it is a refer- 
ence to this portion of her history that sof- 
tens the judgment, on the long line of indis- 
cretions and crimes that marked her unhappy 
existence. 

The ambition of her uncles, the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain, was the 
cause of many miseries, though the latter ap 
pears to have loved her with a warm affection, 
seldom exhibited by cold-hearted ambitious men* 
His death affected Mary in her lonely imprison- 
ment in England, more than any of the other 
calamities which overtook her. All the world 
had then forsaken her, and the last glimmering 
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hope of rescue expired, when the sad news ar- 
rived that his stormy life was done. 

" God be praised/' she says, in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, " God be praised, if he 
sends me afflictions, he has thus far given me 
grace to support them. Though I cannot at the 
first moment command my feelings, or prevent 
the tears that will flow, yet my long adversity 
has taught me to hope for consolation for all my 
afflictions in a better life. Alas I I am a pri- 
soner, and God has bereft me of one of those 
persons whom I most loved; what shall I 
say more ? He has bereft me at one blow of 
my father and my uncle. I shall now follow 
whenever he pleases with less regret." At the 
close of her letter she adds this touch of nature : 
— " I beg you will write me a particular account 
of everything, and if he spoke of me before his 
death, for that would be a consolation." — (1 
Strickland, 213.) Even in little things he was 
kind to her. " If," she says, " M. the Cardinal 
of Guise be gone to Lyons, I am sure he will 
send me a couple of pretty little dogs." — (vol. i. 
p. 209.) 

Such were the men who were the early guides 
of Mary Stuart— men who were kind to her, but 
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knew nothing of the people she was called to 
govern. 

The Scots are naturally a loyal people. Their 
attachment to the Stuart race, when human 
prudence had pronounced their fortunes ended, 
was testified in the two hopeless rebellions of 
'15 and '45. It was not the glory of renowned 
deeds, or gratitude to beneficent kings, that en- 
listed the people's affections for so poor a race. 
But the national pride was flattered by the cir- 
cumstance that they were our native kings, and 
a generous sympathy buried their errors in their 
misfortunes. It was with this gallant loyalty 
that a Protestant people rent the air with shouts 
of welcome, when their Catholic Sovereign dis- 
embarked at Leith, and assuredly human speech 
was never to her a scoff or a malediction, till 
patience had become exhausted by her folly and 
her crimes. Everything was forgotten in the 
desire to please, and Mary, during her four first 
years of prosperity, began to think it possible to 
live among ^^ les bStes Ecossais." 

In narrating this portion of her history, Mr. 
Tytler has advanced his theory as to the cause 
of all her miseries. However honest, he tells us, 
might be the motives of the Beformers, their 
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conduct was, in the last degree^ impolitic and 
tyrannical. They stood in the Queen's path, in 
her business, and her amusements ; embittered 
her existence by thwarting her personal feelings 
and her public schemes ; and thus, irritation 
operating upon a haughty mind, self-confident 
and self-relying, sent her to an extreme in which 
honour, liberty, and life were lost. 

In the naked majesty of metaphysical ab- 
straction, the principle of unqualified submission 
to a sovereign whose grace and loveliness were 
*^ framed in the prodigality of nature," might be 
urged with much eloquence by such philoso- 
phers as Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Tytler ; but 
the students of the history of a limited monarchy, 
will be prepared to find no exception made with 
regard to the violators of its laws. The case in- 
sisted on by Mr. Tytler, is certainly the best 
for the enforcement of his theory of submission. 
The Parliament of 1560 had pronounced the 
celebration of the mass to be a crime, punish- 
able with heavy penalties, which the good sense 
of the Reformers never exacted. It was an en- 
actment intolerant aad unwise, and which can 
only be justified on the principle of self-defence, 
which so often puts to flight all general rules 
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for the conduct of human life, and all the gen- 
eral maxims which ought to guide the liberal 
and politic legislation of an empire. Knox, ter- 
rified at the preparations made throughout the 
world for the extinction of the heresy of Pro- 
testantism, saw, in the Queen's attendance at 
the mass, a silent influence at work, for the 
creation of a party, to enable Mary to carry out 
the bloody scheme, afterwards embodied in the 
famous League of Bayonne. He never ceased, 
in consequence, to exclaim against the mass in 
Holyrood chapel, as being a violation of the 
laws, and was met by the sarcastic Lethington 
with the sneer, that his ideas were only " de- 
vout imaginations," while Murray would gruffly 
speak of the necessity of patience. " The mat- 
ter fell so hot," he tells us, between himself and 
Murray, that " familiarly after that time, they 
spake not together, more than a year and a 
half."— (Knox, p. 357.) 

The question thus raised, as to the interference 
with the Queen's religion, is of vast importance 
in the science of government. It is one which 
Mr. Tytler decides differently from the judg- 
ment given by the practical wisdom of the 
world. We can find in the history of no 
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limited monarchy, that the sapreme magistrate 
was long allowed to profess a reh'gion different 
from that of the majority of the people over 
whom he ruled. This is a hardship certainly ; 
but it is one which must be endured with 
patience, as the counterpart of the privileges of 
royalty. The divine right of kings was indeed 
a doctrine incompatible with restrictions and 
conditions ; it was a doctrine which the Stuart 
race believed, and which they found learned 
scholars to defend ; but it is one totally incom- 
patible with the principles of a limited mon- 
archy, or with any government whatever, which 
has its foundation in right reason. One of the 
most important restrictions is that relative to 
the sovereign's religion. On all other matters 
of human knowledge, his opinions may set at 
defiance common sense; but as soon as he 
diverges from the received belief, on matters of 
religion, he not only violates one of the great 
conditions, silent or expressed, on which power 
was given him, but he creates a source of dis- 
cord and insecurity, rendering his deposition 
necessary for the pubhc peace. To avoid this 
rough medicine to a cankered commonwealth, 
the statesmen of the world have, in modem 
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dsLjSy embodied their restrictions in the forma- 
lity of oaths, wishing rather to be the assertors, 
than remediallj the avengers, of their rights. 
They exact it not from the malicioos love of 
tyrannizing, as Mr. Ty tier tells us ; not from 
the vanity of seeing their own principles decked 
out in the state dress of power ; but their ob- 
ject is the safety of themselves and their coun- 
try, the annihilation of sources of heart-burning 
and of anger ; — a cool and deliberate principle, 
which acts irrespective of persons, which two 
centuries of uninterrupted prosperity has de- 
clared to be useAil, and the denial of which 
produced scenes of calamity and downfall, which 
convulsed the empire, and, in the general ruin, 
swept away, with an accumulation of sufferings, 
families who could trace an ancestry through 
generations of noble and royal descent, but who 
were too conscientious to capitulate with a reli- 
gion which they could not extirpate. 

It is needless to argue in support of a princi- 
ple, which at the present hour is the law of the 
British empire, and which calamitous necessity 
has created a &ndamental principle of monar- 
chical politics. Mr. T]i;ler, in truth, closed the 
volume of history, when he wrote this portion 
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of Mary's life. Holding the opinions which he 
does, it is only consistent, to represent the op- 
position, not very strenuous and not very de- 
cided — wasting itself away, rather in peevish 
complaint than in energetic action — as factious 
and tyrannical. A partizan embroiled in the 
turmoil of the period, or one of the herd of sen- 
timentalists, who have disgraced history by mis- 
representing it, might be expected thus to argue; 
but an impartial historian, desirous of the ap- 
probation of the reflecting portion of his coun- 
trymen, ought to rise superior to the narrow 
prejudice, which denounces a true principle, be- 
cause productive of individual hardship. And, 
seeing his own opinions denied in theory as they 
have been trampled upon in practice, there 
ought to be some concession to the almost uni- 
versal prejudice, if not the just judgment of man- 
kind. 

But there is something still more reprehen- 
sible in the account of the Queen's proceedings 
in regard to religion. Mr. Tytler artfully re- 
presents her in the position of a beautiftd 
princess, kept in duresse by a band of frightftd 
ogres with long beards and fierce language. 
He narrates, with his accustomed superfluity of 
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detail, her solemn protestations of her desire to 
maintain intact the religion of the Protestants ; 
he sinks entirely into oblivion her determination 
to tear it up root and branch, and her energetic 
schemes to accomplish this. The League of 
Bayonne, which she signed, and which was un* 
questionably one of the most infamous conspi^ 
racies ever concocted against the liberties of the 
world, is here dismissed with a few small words 
of regret, that Mary's friendship for her* rela- 
tives had made her indiscreet. Nothing is said 
as to her letter to the Council of Trent, wherein 
she promised her hearty concurrence in any 
scheme for the extirpation of the " damnable 
error" that covered Scotland. To reduce laws 
to silence, and, in the plenitude of legislative 
omnipotence, to annul Acts of Parliament, was 
nothing to one educated by the House of Guise. 
The Act of 1560, which abolished the old con- 
sistorial courts, Mary set at defiance, by restor- 
ing the consistorial jurisdiction of Hamilton, the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. This fact, which 
was long denied, is now admitted, though Mr. 
Tytler dismisses it in ten words, and at the 
same time falls into a most extraordinary ad- 
mission, as coming from a partizan of Mary ; — 
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^ all unawares 
Flattering his pinions vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep." 

In describing the events which followed the 
murder of Damlej, he states, that ^^ a divorce 
between Bothwell and his Countess, Lady Jane 
Gordon, was procured with indecent haste ; and 
it was suspected that the recent restoration of 
his consistorial rights to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, had been made with this object,'* 
(vol. vii. p. 90.) This incidental notice is all 
the mention of the circumstance in this history ; 
and if the object thus assigned were true, it is 
clear, according to Mr. Tytler's own showings 
that the Queen was of the foreknowledge of 
her husband's murder, since the restoration of 
the Archbishop took place on the 23d Decem- 
ber 1566, and the King was murdered on 9th 
February 1566-7. — (Laing's History, vol. i. 
p. 23.) 

These were not the only measures adopted to 
recall — in the language of Ejiox — " the Boman 
Antichrist, by just laws once banished fix>m this 
realm." The Romish ceremonies in Holyrood 
chapel, which once were private, were thrown 
open to the public, and were attended by all on 
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whom the Boyal influence conid be got to bear. 
Bedford is extremely lacrymose on her success- 
ful proselytizing, (Wright's Queen Elizabeth, 
vol. i. p. 204 ;) and Bishop Grindal goes into 
details as to the preparations made for seizing 
hold of the city churches, and stocking them 
with Popish images. (Stripe's Grindal, App. 20.) 
As all this, and much more to the same effect, 
has been entirely omitted or slurred over in this 
history, we shall cite the impartiality of a 
foreigner, in regard to a point of the last im- 
portance : — 

" Without," says Baumer, " regarding the 
warnings of Melville and other persons attached 
to her, she persisted in her course ; summoned 
a Parliament to condemn the fugitive lords, and 
sequestered their estates. She permitted Bomish 
worship to be everywhere celebrated, restored 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews to all his rights, 
commissioned him to institute inquiries against 
the heretics, and deprived the Protestant clergy 
of almost all the powers which had been granted 
to them."— (vol. i. p. 203.) 

The consequence was, that Murray and the 
confederated lords adopted the last remedy 
of a resort to arms; and it is this act which 
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has dragged down upon them the unmea- 
sured invective of the historian. The justice 
of the decree can only be estimated by an exa- 
mination of their motives. Their object was 
to ward off the threatened ruin of the Reforma- 
tion, by preventing another sovereign of the 
fallen faith being placed upon the throne. They 
were willing to allow the Queen herself the con- 
scientious exercise of her religion; but they 
were unwilling for ever, to parcel out public 
principle in courtesy. False moderation and 
irritating timidity, would have led only to farther 
innovation and heavier calamities. That their 
demand for a Protestant King was not unrea- 
sonable, we again appeal to the existing consti- 
tution of the British empire ; for, what the civi- 
lized descendants of these old barbarians impose 
as a condition on the reigning sovereign, cannot 
be denounced as tyranny to Mary Stuart. 

This appears so incontrovertible even to Mr. 
Tytler, that on the authority of some loose ex- 
pressions in a letter, he accuses Murray of em- 
ploying the sacred names of liberty and religion 
to cover the base designs of a boundless ambi- 
tion. It was neither love of country, nor the 
blind fanaticism of Knox, that gave energy to 
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the cold calculations of the most crafty of in- 
triguers. " Murray," says Mr. Tytler, " was 
the slave of private ambition; his paramount 
desire evidently was, to retain the great power 
which he possessed ; and in his eflfbrts to effect 
this, he repeated the same game which ambition 
has so often played ; he masked his selfish pro- 
jects under a zeal for religion." — (vol. vi. p. 
346.) Murray had private enemies to. fear, 
and private wrongs to avenge. It is possible 
that his own dismissal from power, joined to the 
recall of ferocious nobles by whom his life was 
threatened, might have partly influenced him, 
in the proceedings he adopted to prevent the 
long list of sorrows which his sagacity foresaw. 
But in truth the matter was not left to his 
election. He was denounced a rebel for re- 
fusing to appear at Court, and then only when 
war to the knife began, did he appeal to arms. 

On revising his history, we believe Mr. Tytler 
will expunge his declamatory condemnation of 
this celebrated man. We are convinced of this, 
from the palpable and ludicrous inconsistencies 
which the historian, more auo^ makes in tracing 
the Murray of the sixth, and the Murray of the 
seventh volumes. The author's colours soften 
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as we proceed, and angry invective yields to ac- 
curate discrimination and just reflection. The 
man who is denounced as a villain and a hypo- 
crite in one volume, challenges our attention in 
the next as a patriot and a hero.* At the crisis of 
Mary'^s Bsite, when she awaited, inLochleven, the 
doom which Lindsay and the more stem spirits 
of the Keformation were preparing her, we have 
Murray represented as the last friend whom her 
follies left her. To gratify her anger, she had 
chased him from his country to live in France 
an exile ; and it was there he heard that his 
prophecy of disaster from the marriage, after 
being unheeded, was fulfilled. At that hour, 
when the throne was vacant, and his popularity 
at its zenith, we are not told that he returned 
to seize the prize. He received the information 
of his sister^s downfal with sorrow ; he heard of 
her abdication, and his own appointment to the 
regency without exultation, and, if any thing, 
with embarrassment and regret. And his ac- 
ceptance of the office was not declared, until 
after a vacillation as contrary to his usual deci- 



* Vol. vi. pp. 156, 254, 263, 276, 277, 287, 394, 401, 402, 
406,410,411,285,286. 
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sion as it was inconsistent with the idea of a 
profligate ambition. 

There are other portions of the history of 
Murray that have been cast into oblivion^ by 
the controversial declaimers who have trodden 
rough-shod upon the memory of his virtues. It 
is well, however, that they should not be for- 
gotten in the estimate of the moral evidence as 
to motive. It was a remark of Bayle's, that 
tliere is nothing easier, with the requisite spirit 
and the necessary experience in making books, 
to compose a satirical history from the same 
facts that would serve for an iloge. Two lines 
suppressed ; a pro for a eon in the najrrative of 
a fact, may make a man appear either very in- 
nocent or very guilty ; " et comme par la seule 
transposition de quelques mots, on pent faire 
d'un discours fort saint un discours impie ; de 
mSme, par la seule transposition de quelques 
circonstances, Ton pent faire de Taction la plus 
criminelle. Taction la plus vertueuse." In inter<* 
preting, therefore, ambiguous actions, we must 
rely considerably upon the general character of 
the actors ; and here, as regards Murray, the 
balance immediately turns against the virulent 
exaggeration of party. In finding motives for 
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his conduct^ drawn not from fact but specula- 
tion, the historian for the moment had forgotten 
the prior history he had written, and his labours 
had not progressed to the period, when he was to 
write a recantation of his abuse, his calumnies, 
and his sneers. " Murray," he tells us, " with 
the design of strengthening his faction, but 
under colour of his aversion to the Popish cere- 
monies, retired from Court," — (vol. vi. p. 32ei,) 
which, though confidently stated, is nothing but 
a guess. It indicates the prejudices of the 
writer, as the straws tossed by the winds indi- 
cate their course. It is true, that Mr. Tytler 
does not indulge in the coarse abuse of the 
Cornish Clergyman, in whose eyes Murray 
<^ was a villain ! whose touch carries such conta- 
gion with it, that whatever paper passed under 
the hands of this political harpy is marked and 
polluted with his defiling claws." But Mr. Tytler 
is at home in insinuation, and his covert sneering 
leaves as lasting an impression. In the black 
picture of Murray's life, why does he forget that 
he refused the hat of a cardinal, because he would 
not sacrifice that religion which we are now told 
(vol. vi. p. 220) sat so lightly on his conscience, 
and which then cried in coverts for toleration ? 
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Why is it omitted, that he was the only noble 
whose severe morality resisted the temptation of 
ecclesiastical spoliation into which his brethren 
fell ? Did his untiring energy, in endeavouring 
to secure the recognition of Mary'^s right to the 
English throne, indicate no interest in her for- 
tunes ? Is it consistent with the theory of his 
vile ambition, to find him quarrelling with the 
great leader of the Eeformation, to save the 
rough handling of Mary's prejudices? And 
when, at the last, the world had forsaken her, 
the historian can only tell it as a " singular facty^ 
that " her only true friend at the moment was 
the Earl of Moray."— (vol. vii. p. 132.) 

Had his counsel ruled the hour, what days of 
sorrow might have been spared his ill-fated 
sister ! The tide of Mary's love had scarce risen 
when it fell. She found an overgrown school- 
boy in the room of that being of ideal perfection, 
framed out when passion and imagination were 
young. Of his folly, his silliness, and his mean 
and low vices, ample details will be found in the 
works now under consideration. It requires no 
deep knowledge of human nature, to guess the 
fall strength of that revulsion which turned 
girlish fondness to intensest loathing, when the 
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proud descendant of a line of kings, who had 
stooped to marry, found all her sacrifice in vain. 
It touched her woman's vanity to the quick, to 
find all her beauty powerless, and the nameless 
assiduities due to her never thought of, when 
some childish rattle called her husband to an 
excitement suited to his tastes. Affection whose 
forfeiture is generated in contempt, never re- 
turns. A deep injury may be atoned for, but 
the feeling of contempt implies the uprooting of 
all the sympathies on which attachment rests. 

Mary was not one to feed for ever on the 
memory of vanished hopes. The murder of the 
King, followed by her rapid marriage with 
Bothwell — her dethronement, imprisonment, 
escape, and ultimate defeat, are crowded into a 
space so brief, that it is amazing how they could 
have afforded scope for works so extensive. The 
whole series of events are fortunately rare in 
human history, though their perusal delights us 
with the double charm of reality and romance. 
Mr. Tytler^s opinion evidently leans agamst the 
Queen, on the great question as to her hus- 
band's murder, though he hesitates to state it 
We have now, perhaps, recovered all the evi- 
dence which the many changes of three centuries 
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have left us ; and it seems hopeless to expect 
that a more correct conclusion can be arrived at 
in some future age^ when the besom of a more 
skilftd industry shall have swept out from their 
obscure hiding places some more conclusive 
proof, to strike the balance of good and evil 
with regard to the actors in that famous tragedy. 
It is unnecessary to revive a subject so hack- 
neyed, though there are some portions of it we 
are obliged to notice in discharging our duty to 
Mr. Tytler. He has left the story in the same 
position as he found it, with the exception of a 
new fact as to the time when Mary visited Both- 
well at the Hermitage, and a mysterious inter- 
lude performed by two Italians, who, after play- 
ing certain antics, vanish in smoke. But there 
is one point on which our four authors are more 
or less agreed, namely, that Mary hated Both- 
well as intensely as she did his victim. We must 
meet this, upon the evidence, with an uncere- 
monious contradiction. That she loved him, 
and for him was content to sacrifice rank and 
honour, good name, self-respect, the regard of 
friends, and a nation's affection, is a fact as in- 
disputably proved as that she married him. Of 
this there is evidence sufficient in the works we 
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are reviewing, without calling in the assistance 
of the celebrated sonnets, of which controversy, 
bj denying their integrity, has disputed the 
information. In the season of winter, Mary 
rode sixty miles in one day to visit Bothwell ; 
but this, according to Mr. Tytler, was on the 
business of the state : and the consequence im- 
mediately was a burning fever ; but Mr. Tytler 
telk us that this was owing to the imhappy bick- 
erings with the King, at that time in the west 
of Scotland. The most strenuous defenders of 
Mary, we believe, give up this journey as an act 
of indiscretion at the best ; to speak severely of 
it, the consequence of a warm affection ; to say 
the worst of it, the evidence of a bad passion, 
which had grown beyond the restraints of de- 
cency and prudence. 

Bothwell, the profligate adventurer, so honour- 
ed and caressed, took the place of the unhappy 
King, who was now driven from city to city, 
without respect or attendants. After Damley's 
career was closed, and Bothwell had become the 
husband of his widow, we find, with the excep- 
tion of one instance, an unvarjdng affection be- 
tween them. When Mary was a prisoner, after 
the defeat at Carberry Hill, " she avoweth," ac- 
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cording to Throckmorton, "that she will live 
and die with him^ and saith, that if it were put 
to her choice, to relinquish her crown and king<- 
dom or the Lord Bothwell, she would leave her 
kingdom and dignity to go as a simple damsel 
with him/'— (2 Strick. 280.) And this strong 
expression of feeling she afterwards repeated in 
Lochleven, fTytler, vol. vii. p. 134.) While 
such were her feelings towards Bothwell, those 
in regard to Damley were of such a nature that 
Bedford tells us that " it cannot for modesty, 
nor with the honour of a Queen, be reported 
what she said of him," 

We pass over the indecent haste of the hur- 
ried burial ; the want of all investigation as to 
the authors of the crime ; the farce termed the 
trial of Bothwell ; his collusive seizure of the 
Queen at Cramond, and carrying her to Dun* 
bar ; their marriage within five months of the 
murder ; the rout at Carberry Hill, and the final 
overthrow of Langside. Let us follow her to 
another land, when she was formally arraigned 
for her husband's murder, and when those cele- 
brated writing? were produced, upon which all 
the controversy rests. On this point, a decided 
advance is made, when we find advocates of Mary 
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80 well acquainted with the histoiy as Mr. 
Tytler, conceding that part only of the writings 
were forged, and that the rest of them were 
genuine. Another step would have carried the 
historian to the conclusion, which he almost 
seems to hold, but is afraid to state, when he r&» 
fleets upon the strange and inexplicable conduct 
of Mary, in reference to the proceedings before 
Elizabeth, — inexplicable on any theory except 
one inconsistent with her innocence. To speak 
of compromise when a charge of murder was 
advanced, instead of courting inquiry, which her 
innocence, if she were innocent, would have ren- 
dered so triumphant, carries along with it a 
moral conviction as irresistible as the most direct 
evidence could have induced. This is a conclu- 
sion consistent enough with the most kindly 
nature, and with unbounded benevolence of 
heart ; for it is a fatal error to run the parallel 
between general conduct and the aberrations of 
passion. Hatred to Darnley sinking into despair 
of rescue — ^love of Both well amounting to frenzy 
— were feelings strong enough to shatter stronger 
principles than those of Mary Stuart, without 
joining her in the sisterhood of a Fulvia, an Oo- 
tavia, or a Messalina. 
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It is a frequent enough episode in the dull 
uniformity of human life, that selfish interests 
rend asunder the duties of men, and the passions 
trample upon both. Mary, never having known 
the discipline of restraint, made her desires her 
politics and her morals. Educated in the polish- 
ed vice and elegant profligacy of a great capital, 
her religion became pliant to every caprice. 
Complaint, in truth, was the largest tribute she 
paid to heaven, and the sincerest part of her de- 
votions. The child of impulse, she could not 
subdue her feelings to her duties, nor was she 
able to avoid her virtues or her vices ; and thus 
her melancholy story presents not the gradual 
wearing away of principle before temptation, but 
the instantaneous demolition before an avalanche 
of passion, of the frail barriers of modesty and 
self-respect, implanted in the human heart as 
antidotes to its native tendency to corruption. 

It is a sad and mournful picture to trace the 
fall of one who began life with such high promise, 
and to find the greeting, affectionate and re- 
spectfiil, — " Bless her bonnie face," — soon turn- 
ed to execration. To see a gentle being grow 
prematurely old in passion, — and the worst 
passions that excite us, — compels sorrow at the 
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ruin of noble endowments, apart fix>m the ge- 

eral calamities it engendered. 

Justice is sworn 'gainst tean^ and hers would crare 
The life she lived in. 

The rash vehemence of her race led her into 
perilous situations from which she was unable to 
rescue herself, and from which rescue appeared 
to afford no relief from misery. Once launched 
upon the current of passion, she resigned all con- 
trol over her friture progress, and ^ded onwards 
with a stream which fast led her to destruction. 

The question which so long agitated and per- 
plexed historians, is, however, of nearly as Kttle 
importance as the ridiculous controversies of 
the schools. Now, when posterity is called up- 
on to estimate her character, there are sufficient 
undisputed facts in Mary's history, without in- 
sisting on a point which dogmatism and inge- 
nuity will never settle. "I am afraid," says 
David Hume to Dr. Kobertson, " that you, as 
well as myself, have drawn Mary's character 
with too great softenings. She was undoubtedly 
a violent woman at all times." She made, in truth, 
a prodigal and wild waste of indiscretions. She 
did everything to irritate a people jealous of their 
liberties and their religion ; and if she did not 
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authorize the murderof her husband, sheapproved 
of it when done, protected the unquestioned au- 
thors of it from the just vengeance of the laws, 
and put the climax to her fate by marrying their 
chief. There are few among our sentimental 
writers who have had th« boldness to justify 
these things; and some of them, like -Keith, 
have had the candour to exclaim that there 
never ^^ was a marriage so scandalous as this." 
It is well that, in the picture of suffering honour, 
generosity, and integrity, these writers confine 
themselves to common-places in regard to the 
fallibility of human nature, though their strange 
philosophy has sometimes rounded the edge of 
virtue so that vice may ride it, and improved 
adultery and* murder into a higher order of 
infirmity, or a lower description of virtue. But 
when from sentiment and generality we descend 
to meaning, there seem insuperable obstacles 
to any distinction between the murderer and 
his protector. The laws that uphold society, 
while they often excite regret as to their want of 
delicacy in distinguishing between the vices, 
generally acknowledge the unfashioned virtues, 
and strike with sufficient force against the greater 
crimes. They have on this subject pronounced 
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a sentence which recognises, in the deed oi 
Mary Stuart, no claim to our sympathies or our 
regard. They declare the accessory to be as 
guilty as the principal, and visit them with an 
impartial infamy. 

There is nothing in the case of this unhappy 
lady that takes it beyond a rule, which is not so 
much of civil jurisprudence as of, the reason, and 
according to the moral nature of man. Has it 
come to this, that the ruler of a Christian land, 
who had openly enacted the tragedy of the 
melancholy Dane — had protected her husband's 
murderer and married him — ^should be left un- 
marked by the reprobation of every heart that 
has beat with horror at the tale of fancy which 
genius has immortalized ? Truly sentimentalism 
has reached its verge, when it tells out its dolefol 
lamentations on the tardy justice which removed 
from sovereignty one who had so forgotten a 
sovereign's duties and a woman's fame. Had 
the marriage with Damley been one of political 
necessity, where feelings were compromised for 
interests, and the exigencies of state policy had 
demanded the immolation of her affections on 
the altar of her greatness, there would have been 
room for the hackneyed picture of novelists and 
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romancers. Bat that one, who had sown the 
bitter fruit she was obliged to eat, should de- 
mand more4;han justice, is something which can 
only find support in the indiscriminate eulogy 
of party, the juvenilities of sentiment, or the 
absurdities of paradox. 

Had Mary perished at Langside, when her 
banner dragged the dust never again to re* 
appear, she would not perhaps have excited so 
lasting a sympathy for her misfortunes. But her 
nineteen years of imprisonment, and her tragic 
death, met with the brave heroism of her race, 
have created for her defence a morality that 
neither Plato nor the Bible owns. In the 
groves of this academy, instead of a venerable 
sage to teach the words of wisdom, we have 
only a band of whining moralists, whose code 
changes according to the rank and beauty of the 
party whose worth is to be tried. We admire 
the skill with which the murder and the mar- 
riage are overlooked, in order to enforce upon 
our notice the patient fortitude of a nineteen 
years' captivity. It was not indeed upon the 
throne that the best points of Maiy's character 
appeared. It was in the solitude of her prisons 
that scope was given for the display of those 
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kindly feelings of gratitude to those who, for her, 
had sacrificed country and kindred — affection to 
relatives and friends, and even to the very 
spaniels whom her kindness cherished, joined at 
intervals with outbursts of that resolute spirit 
which had saved her amid the early insurrections 
which she crushed, and which long years of 
agonizing sorrow could not extinguish. We 
read of sufferings firmly endured, and of pro- 
testations of innocence which never varied, min- 
gled with times of moumftJ depression, when 
the heart, overcome with glimpses of lost happi- 
ness, rendered the retrospect bitter, and denied 
for the future even the luxury of hope. The 
ability with which, unsupported and alone, she 
met the appalling charges proclaimed against 
her, and the strength of mind with which she 
endured her sad reverse, leave us only with 
mingled feelings of admiration and astonish- 
ment. Human nature is indeed less heroic in 
action than in suffering. The intellectual facul- 
ties too, have their virtues as well as the moral, 
and graceful accomplishments are scarce less 
commendable than integrity. Thus, the thou- 
sands who believe in the whole catalogue of 
crimes of which she is accused, may, instead of 
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sati^actions enforced, and injuries avenged, be 
ready to seek a palliative medium for their cen- 
sure. Their admiration gradually slides into a 
warmer feeling. Their philosophy, while it be- 
comes a detector of the naked poverty of huma- 
nity, delights again to cover the miseries it has 
exposed, and not to press too hardly upon one 
who, if she greatly erred, was greatly tempted, 
and made her expiation in bitter, and nearly 
unexampled sorrows. 

Passionate and headstrong to a degree which 
nothing could impede, her conduct presented 
the most extraordinary amount of errors, contra- 
dictions, open and unblushing inconsistencies, 
likings and hatreds, irregular sallies of virtue, 
with the violence of a sirocco while the fit lasted, 
and with all its erratic irregularity. The gentle 
zephyr scarcely ceased to blow when Boreas be- 
gan. The same persons were one day covered 
with caresses, and the next repelled with insults, 
and threatened with forfeitures. Murray was 
at first flattered and ennobled, and then hunted 
as a criminal from his country; received into 
favour again, and then pursued with unrelenting 
virulence to the last. Damley himself had 
scarce emerged from the caresses of the honey- 
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moon, before he was chased from city tox^itjr, 
as if he had the plague. For Bothwell Mary 
had sacrificed her all, and yet, on the very mar- 
riage-day, she was crying for a dagger to rid 
herself of life ; and three weeks afterwards, when 
the tide had turned, she was willing to follow 
him as a " simple damsel" throughout the world. 
With grave contempt for the opinion of her 
people, she loudly proclaimed the continual 
changes of her inconstant disposition ;— enough, 
in her own day, to affix a levity to her name, 
that shook all the confidence which her vigorous 
intellect would have procured her — ^which often 
sublimed folly into madness, and which leaves 
the readers of her story with the painful convic- 
tion, that there were moments of delirium in her 
life. Her evanqgcent pleasures and her endur- 
ing agonies ; her first weaknesses and her later 
struggles ; her good resolutions and her reckless 
schemes, are all inscribed with a blind fatality 
of error, which ultimately led to the scaffold the 
scion of an hundred kings. 

In the whole of the chequered history of the 
Stuarts, the mind fixes upon the life of Mary as 
the portion fraught with most instruction. Even 
in wandering amid the decaying piles which re- 
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mind us that our country had once resident 
monarchsy the associations which suggest them- 
selves are chiefly connected with Mary and her 
times. Take, for example, Holyrood — the scene 
of such eventful things. What crowding memo- 
ries that old palace and that ruined chapel 
evoke I Could these walls speak, what 9. mingled 
story would they tell of the fate of monarchs I 
Plots — assassinations — high hopes destined to 
be withered — the despair of broken hearts — the 
wild extravagance of unbridled passions — the 
infatuation of a bigotry which taught religion 
by tyranny, and hoped to regenerate the land 
by proscribing the genius which immortalized 
it. 



. these ancient mines ; 



We never tread upon them, but we set our foot 
Upon some reverend historie. 

It was in the old hall of that deserted palace, 
that tlie heart of Mary, in the enthusiasm and 
buoyancy of her young days, leapt with glad- 
ness at the bright hopes of happiness, in a mar- 
riage brought about by the passion of an hour. 
The small chamber is still there where she heard 
the wild yell of agony of her murdered secretary; 
and that marriage hall, so late the scene of fea- 
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tire gaiety, rang in a little iime with the tumults 
of a populace moved with the spectacle of a hus- 
band murdered at her palace-gates, the victim 
of her fleeting and unstable passions. Hurried 
on by the wayward impulses of a mind ill-regu- 
lated, that old hall again saw her give caresses 
as the price of blood, and, in utter mockery of 
the decencies of life, become the bride of one 
w^ho had dug her husband's grave. That ruined 
chapel, too, is not without its history. There, 
the chief stand was made by the most infatu- 
ated of her doomed race, for the mummeries 
of the semi-popish principles of Laud. It was 
here the struggle in Scotland began. " In our 
chapel royal at Holyroodhouse," Charles wrote 
to the Lords of Session, that they must partici- 
pate in the communion after the order of the 
English Liturgy, " for we will not suffer you, 
who should precede others by your good exam- 
ple, to be leaders of our other subjects to con- 
temn and disobey the orders of the Church." 

All is changed I The chapel is a ruin, and 
the greensward around it covers alike the graves 
of the oppressor and the oppressed, who found 
there a common resting-place. If in life there 
was no community in the opposing principles 
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they professed, the bland amalgamation of the 
grave commingles into one heap their dust. The 
pomp of regal sovereignty is gone, and the de- 
serted chambers only echo to the tread of the 
curious traveller, who comes to read the moral 
of their history. 



Next to Mary Stuart, the most prominent 
actor in that age of stirring adventure was un- 
questionably the Presbyterian Reformer. The 
History of Tytler in regard to him, if not so 
openly abusive as that of Hume, is still calcu- 
lated to lead to the same conclusion as to his 
bigotry, intolerance, brutality, and fanaticism. 
Open and direct abuse gives place to a more 
artful style. Knox is first described with that 
faint praise which insinuates that there is much 
to blame ; and the appearance of extraordinary 
candour is displayed, by the admission of the 
quality of courageous energy, which it would be 
impossible to deny. The history then proceeds 
in its even tenor of quiet reproof; faithful quo- 
tations appear of every angry expression of the 
controversial leader of a religious revolution ; 
and the dead calumnies of other days are dragged 
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from the quiet of their tombs to the resurrection 
of a second life. 

We ever understood that Knox deserved well 
of his country ; that along with being a man of 
keen temper and uncompromising disposition, 
he laboured in support of honest principles, and 
for the creation of noble institutions. It is 
written in histories, though not in Mr. Tytler's, 
that he squandered himself for the people whom 
he roused from the lethargic sleep of ignorance, 
and that no feeling of interest or of friendship 
ever stifled his rebuke of personal immorality, or 
of oppression to the poor. The powerful nobility 
who robbed the Church as the price of their 
conversion, found in him the untiring denouncer 
of their ruthless spoliation ; and religion, since 
the elder ages when inspiration gave it vigour, 
never found a more zealous adherent, or one 
who more consistently endeavoured to illustrate 
it by example. All this, however, is blotted out 
of history. We are presented with nothing but 
a degrading caricature of a brutal savage, who, 
like the ghoule in the Eastern tale, delighted in 
execrations of loveliness and beauty, and whose 
iron heart never warmed beneath the sunshine 
of amiability. All the fond colours of reverence 
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and respect, which have ever been associated 
with the Reformer's name, are thus dissipated, 
like a pleasing vision which had soothed the 
world into the tranquil slumber of a foolish 
ignorance. 

That we may not be thought to misrepresent 
Mr. Tytler, we shall give his opinion in his own 
language ; but as we cannot afford room for a 
volume, we shall quote every word of his own 
abridgment of his history where the name of 
£nox occurs. Many of our readers may anti- 
cipate the following as the epitome of an impar- 
tial historian : — 

Knox persecuted for his heretico-Protestant 
opinions ; — refuses a bishopric — lives an exile 
on account of persecutions in his own country 
-—returns to it, and labours with untiring perse- 
verance for many years to establish Protestant- 
ism — ^rebukes the great for immorality, pro- 
faneness, and rapacity — establishes schools, and 
demands money for their support — appeals to 
the Parliament and the nobility for a main- 
tenance to the Church — ^preaches during a long 
life a true religion — never received a bribe, and 
left his family so poor that they had scarce suffi- 
cient to bury him ; and dies with a lamentation 

M 
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universal in his own country, and its echo heard 
in far distant lands. 

This is what might be anticipated ; it is not, 
however, what we find. Here is Mr. Tytler's : — 

" Policy and intrigues of Knox — Mary's in- 
terview with Knox — his injudicious violence — 
discontent of Knox and the ministers — proposal 
of a meeting between Mary and Elizabeth-— op-> 
posed by Knox — violence of Knox — Randolph 
censures him — Knox's interview with Mary — 
his criticism on the Court dancing — violence of 
Knox — policy of his party — Knox's pulpit ad- 
dress to the Protestant nobles — he attacks the 
Queen's marriage — his violent interview with 
Mary — ^he apostrophizes the Court ladies — Leth- 
ington blames Knox's violence — observations on 
the conduct of Knox — Knox's return to Edin- 
burgh — his vigorous [why not violent this time ?] 
exertions — Knox's refusal to pray for the Queen 
— illness and death of Knox." 

Such is a transcript of Mr. Tytler's own epi- 
tome of the domgs of the Scottish Reformer, in 
which there is only the one single idea of a 
savage perpetrating violence and knocks. It 
is improper, however, to leave Mr. Tytler with 
the advantage of charging us with dealing in 
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generalities. It may tend somewhat to amnse-> 
ment, if not to instruction, if we shortly examine 
three distinct charges he has advanced, when, 
forgetting his Fabian policy on the unapproach- 
able heights of inuendo and sneering, he accuses 
Knox of hypocrisy and cowardice, violent folly 
and murder. 

Our readers will remember that Knox was a 
minister in England in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, and arrived in Scotland at the beginning 
of the end of Roman Catholic domination. With 
his accustomed zeal, he began a crusade against 
the prevailing idolatry, and soon found at his 
back the infuriated yells of a thousand priests. 
Without any support from the nobility — who 
made the discovery at a later period that their 
interests and those of the Reformers ran in uni* 
son — he was left almost alone to face the storm. 
He had only two courses open, — either to in- 
stigate the populace to insurrection, or to retire 
into the obscurity from whence he came. At 
the critical moment he was elected minister of a 
Protestant congregation at Geneva, which he 
accepted, as a prudent retreat from the diflScul- 
ties which surrounded him. He had as a pre- 
cedent the wise prudence of the German Refer- 
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mer, whose retreat to the mountain castle of 
Wartburg, saved from a useless martyrdom a 
life on which hung momentous interests. Mr. 
Tytler, however, could not so regard the pro- 
ceeding of the Reformer ; and the following is 
the style in which the charge of hypocrisy and 
cowardice is sneeringly told : — 

" Possibly, by retiring, he saved his life ; but, 
judging with all charity, it must be admitted 
that whilst his writings at this period had all 
the impas^oned zeal, his conduct betrayed some 
want of the ardent courage of a martyr." — (vol. 
vi. p. 80.) 

There is not perhaps in Knox's history a pas- 
sage so calculated to exhibit the genuine un- 
flinching character of the man as his intervievre 
with his unhappy Queen. Hume, without 
quoting the only record of them we possess, 
gives the grossest caricature, if it cannot be 
more strongly described as a deliberate violation 
of the truth. Far from being moved with 
beauty dissolved in tears, Knox is described as 
gloating in the wanton brutality of insolent re- 
proof. Mr. Tytler is more specific in the nar- 
rative, less direct in the charge advanced, equally 
aiixious to create the same impression, gmlty of 
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as much addition and as much subtraction &om 
the record as was necessary to his purpose^ and 
eqnally indebted to imagination for point to his 
satire. 

Mr. Tytler^s account of the first interview 
might have been passed over unnoticed, had it 
appeared in the Monastery or the Abbot. In 
the sober pages of veritable history, it is un- 
pardonable for the clumsy mode in which the 
burlesque is done. 

" She (Mary) blamed him," says Mr. Tytler, 
^^for the violence of his book against female 
government, and with a clearness and vigour 
of argument, for which he was probably not 
prepared, pointed out its evil consequences in 
exciting subjects against their rulers/' — (vol. 
vi. p. 239.) 

It would not have served the purpose of Mr. 
Tytler to have added, as Knox tells us, that 
^^ the Queen first accused him that he had raised 
a part of her subjects against her mother and 
herself; that he was the cause of great sedition 
and great slaughter in England; and that it 
was said to her, that all that he did was by necro- 
mancy." — (Knox, Historic, p. 310.) Mr. Tytler, 
however, mentions that ^^ she then advised him 
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to treat with greater charity those who differed 
from him in opinion/' which advice is a pure in- 
vention of the historian's, drawn from his lively 
imagination. After some conversation as to the 
principles maintained in Knox's book, Mary 
mooted the dangerous subject of the right of the 
governed to resist the governors ; and she im- 
mediately received from the Reformer one of the 
clearest expositions ever given of the respec- 
tive rights and duties of the subject and the 
ruler. " Think you," said she, " that subjects 
having power may resist their princes?" — a 
question which Mr. Tytler burlesques after this 
fashion. "What," cried the Queen, starting 
and speaking with great energy, " do you main- 
tain that subjects," &c. Where is Mr. Tytler's 
authority for saying that Mary, instead of 
" starting," &c., was not quietly engaged with 
her embroidery ? The answer of Knox was the 
manly declaration of an unpalatable truth, little 
understood in his own day, but which, we will 
show Mr. Tytler, is expressed in nearly the same 
language in the pages of Paley and De Lolme. 
The historian, however, will find in it nothuig 
but sedition ; and a few additional touches to 
heighten the rudeness are thrown in. "It is 
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even so, Madame," Mr. Tytler narrates, ^^ It is 
even so, Madame, continued the stem champion 
of resistance, fixing his eyes upon the young 
Queen^ and raising his voice to a tone which al- 
most amounted to a menacer All this is purely 
imaginative. So far as history tells us, we are 
left in utter darkness as to whether Knox spoke 
in a low whisper or with a loud tone and furious 
gestures — whether his eyes were on the floor or 
on the ceiUng, or fixed on the Queen or on 
Murray, or staring straight forward, or winking 
askance, or half-shut. Mr. Tytler also informs 
us of Mary's feelings as precisely as if she had 
left a journal of each varying emotion for his 
service. " At these words Mary stood for some 
time silent and amazed; she was terrified by 
the violence with which they were uttered." 
[A fancy of Mr. Tytler^s own, and not a syllable 
about it in history.] " She thought of her own 
youth and weakness \_sic\ ; of the fierce zealots 
by whom she was surrounded \sic\ ; her mind 
pictured to itself, in gloomy anticipation, the 
struggles which awaited her [aic], and she burst 
into tears." It appears from a letter of Thomas 
Randolph, that the Queen, at the conclusion of 
the conference, began to weep; but whether 
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this was caused by anger^ as Randolph thinks, 
or by fear, as Mr. Tytler dogmatically tells ns, 
is nothing to the question as to the propriety of 
the conduct of the Keformer. His opinion was 
asked on an elementary principle of constitu- 
tional government, and not being able to suit 
his answer " to the appetite of princes," it pro- 
duced the result, which an unexpected and un- 
palatable truth would naturally operate on the 
mind of a passionate and headstrong woman. 

This was not the only interview of Knox with 
Mary. After she had resolved on that unhappy 
marriage with Damley, which embittered her 
existence, she could find no bounds to her anger 
against Enox for his public opposition. He was 
summoned before the Privy Council, and after 
receiving her upbraidings, she burst into tears. 
" What," she asked him, " have you to do with 
my marriage, or what are you within the com- 
monwealth ? " "A subject," said Kiiox proudly, 
^^ bom, Madame, within the same ; and though 
I be neither earl, lord, nor baron, yet hath God 
made me a profitable and useftil member." Mr. 
Tytler, as usual, makes the plain honesty of the 
Reformer amount to insolence. When he is 
anxious to show the Queen that it is no mean 
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sneaking sedition that urges him to argue against 
the marriage, he told Mary that, " to yourself I 
say what I spake in public," an expression which 
Mr. Tytler alters to give it point and virulence — 
" What I have said in public I here repeat to 
your own facer Knox finally was dismissed, 
and Mary took " no farther notice of his offici- 
ous and uncalled-for interference with her mar- 
riage/' Now here we say again, is there every- 
thing left out that could display the kindly feel- 
ings of the warm-hearted Reformer. " Madame," 
said Knox, " in God's presence I speak, I never 
delighted in the weeping of any of God's crea- 
tures, yea, I can scarcely well abide the tears of 
mine own boys when my own hands correct 
them, much less can I rejoice in your Majesty's 
weeping ; but seeing I have offered unto you no 
just occasion to be offended, but have spoken 
the truth, as my vocation craves of me, I must 
sustain your Majesty's tears rather than I dare 
hurt my conscience, or betray the commonwealth 
by silence." — (Knox, p. 360.) To leave out such 
a passage, after making such a charge, is more 
significant of the one-sided pamphleteering char- 
acter of this history, than any one of the numerous 
perversions of fact with which it abounds. 
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But there is no portion of Mr. Tytler's his- 
tory of the doings of the Reformer, that ex- 
cited a greater burst of astonishment, than his 
assertion, that " the great ecclesiastical leader 
Knox was privy" to the murder of David Rizzio. 
This assertion he takes pride to himself in men- 
tioning, " is now stated for the first time." — 
(Vol. vii. p. 21, note.) It is insisted upon in 
the text, and is made the subject of an elaborate 
dissertation in the Appendix. Mr. Tytler was 
anticipated by such party writers as Goodall 
and Chalmers, in the extraordinary charge; 
but the mode in which he proceeds to the at- 
tack is one more skilfully formed, and far more 
calculated to impose upon his readers. He pro- 
fesses himself " unable to escape" the conclusion 
that Knox was guilty, and, though with lace- 
rated feelings, he is compelled to seal his doom. 
He does his best, however, to weep tears of ano- 
dyne into the wound. So candid a historian, so 
liberal a writer, so unwilling a witness, neces- 
sarily created an impression; and from the 
Quarterly Review to Mr. Lyon at St. Andrews, 
has it, in various shapes, been insisted on, until 
the echo disturbed the philosophic quiescence of 
German dreamers, who have repeated the story 
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in their sober Deutsche in one of the numbers 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung. 

Mr. Tytler represents the murder as a long 
preconcerted scheme, sanctioned by the leaders 
of all the factions but the Queen's. It is un- 
necessary to this discussion, to ascertain whether 
the act was a sudden ebullition of passion, or a 
matured conspiracy ; but it is of importance to 
examine, as to the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to remove Kizzio from the fatigues of 
office. This point Mr. Tytler altogether evades ; 
and his theory proceeds upon the erroneous as** 
sumption, that the scheme, as it was executed, 
was what was originally devised; an assertion 
made against the most explicit declarations of 
contemporary histories, that the intention was 
to bring Eizzio to public trial, and to condemn 
him with all the formalities of law. This is ex- 
pressly stated in Hume's History of the House 
of Douglas and Angus — a work composed from 
the best and most authentic sources, (p. 290, 
fol. ed.) ; in Melville's Memoirs, (Keith, App., 
p. 121); in the « Relation" of Lord Euthven, 
the prime conspirator, (p. 15) ; and by Douglas 
of Lochleven, one of the most active of the band. 
It was their intention, says Douglas, to have 
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" puniflhed him by order of justice, yet God dis- 
posed otherwaysy by sach extraordinary means 
which truly my own heart abhorred, when I 
saw him ; for I never consented that he should 
have been used beside justice ; neither was it in 
any nobleman, his mind/' — (M^Crie's Knox, 5th 
ed., p. 293, note.) 

It would not have been consistent with Mr. 
Tytler^s theory, unless a barbarous murder had 
been intended from the first, because the acces* 
sion to a party, whose object was to bring a sup- 
posed criminal to justice, would only be an act 
of highest commendation. It was necessary, 
therefore, to keep these authorities untold ; and 
then the argument proceeds to establish Knox's 
connexion with the authors of a murder, perpe- 
trated with preconcerted aggravations of horror. 

We will assume with Mr. Tytler, that a mur- 
der was intended from the first — and shortly 
examine the case he thinks he has established. 
It appears that, when groping amid the moul- 
dering records of the State Paper OflSce, he 
discovered a letter of Thomas Randolph, Eli- 
zabeth's Ambassador at the Scottish Court, con- 
taining an account of the murder, to which, in 
another hand, there was pinned a list of names 
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of those who were " at the death of Davy, and 
privy thereunto." In this list, there occur the 
names of " John Knox and John Craig, preach- 
ers ;" and this is the evidence on which the ac- 
cusation rests. Mr. Tytler first favours us with 
a letter from the Earl of Bedford, the Governor 
of Berwick, to Cecil, the Minister of Elizabeth, 
in which he, among other information as to the 
murder, states, that as " Mr. Eandolph writeth 
also more at large of ike names of such as now 
be gone abroad, I shall not trouble you there* 
with," — (vol. vii. p. 354.) Randolph, at this 
period, was resident at Berwick, and not in 
Edinburgh ; and the letter referred to by Bed- 
ford accordingly follows. It is dated the 21st 
March 1565-6; and in the body of this letter 
Randolph gives the list of names in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

^^ The Lords of the last attemptate, which 
were these — ^Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
Leddington. Besides these, that were the prin- 
cipal takers in hand of this matter, there are 
also these : the Laird of Ormiston, Hawton, his 
son-in-law, Cawder, his nephew, Brunsden, 
Whyttyngham, Andrew Car of Fawlside, Jus- 
tice-Clerk's brother, George Douglas, and some 
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Other; of the town of Edinburgh divers/' — 
(vol. vii. p. 355.) 

This is the list of Randolph, and in it Knox's 
name does not appear; but Mr. Tytler found 
a piece of paper, pinned to the letter, with some 
names, written in some unknown hand, which 
he says was the list Randolph was to send. 
Now, here, we humbly confess ourselves unable 
to follow Mr. Tytler. We have in Randolph's 
letter — ^in the body of it, and in his own hand- 
writing — a precise definite list, which would be 
without any meaning at all, if the loose slip of 
paper was also to be held as the list. This sepa- 
rate paper is not mentioned, moreover, as hav- 
ing been sent along with the letter; it is not 
written by Bedford or Randolph, or by any 
Secretary of Randolph's, but, according to Mr. 
Tytler, it must have been by some clerk of Bed- 
ford's whom Randolph must have hired for the 
occasion. There is not the slightest evidence 
that it was seen by either of the ministers. The 
whole bond of connexion between it and their 
letter is the pin, just as the sole connexion be- 
tween one part of Mr. Tytler's argument and 
the rest is the binding. That it was written by 
Bedford's clerk, we have nothing but Mr. Tyt- 
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ler's guess as proof; that it was a jeu dH esprit 
of some of the clerks in the London office, we 
offer as another guess. It is an anonjonous, un- 
authenticated, nameless, scrap of paper, gather- 
ed from a mass of similar ruhbish, to be ren- 
dered by Mr. Tytler powerful enough to anni- 
hilate the concurring testimony of all contem- 
porary history ! 

From all this, however, Mr. Tytler maintains, 
that " the inference is inevitable." John Knox, 
in " an authentic Ust," is described as privy to 
the murder. Having thus doggedly pronounced 
his decree, Mr. Tytler declines an examination 
of the list, with the view of ascertaining if it be 
consistent with other acknowledged facts, or even 
with itself. It contains, however, several blunders, 
in the only two lines of narrative with which it 
favours us. It professes to be " a list of names, 
of such as were consenting to the death of David," 
which (it may be noticed in passing) is contrary 
to the character of the list which Bedford said 
Kandolph was to send, for it was only to contain 
" the names of such as be gone abroad f^ a de- 
scription which might apply to Knox, as he left 
Edinburgh on the Queen's return from Dunbar. 
There are only sixteen names given ; but in the 
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appendix to Keith| there is a list of those charged 
by the Privy Council as having been accessory 
to the crime, amounting in number to seventh- 
one; and in Pitcaim's Criminal Trials, there 
will be found thirty more. 

This is the first error, though it is not the 
greatest. It concludes with informing us that 
" all these were at the death of Davy^ and privy 
thereunto, and are now in displeasure with the 
Queen, and their houses taken and spoiled.^^ Here 
there are two gross mistakes. We never before 
heardit whispered, that either John Knox or John 
Craig was " at the deatJir Crawford and Black- 
wood, though they covered this part of history 
with the most impudent falsehoods, never crown- 
ed them by one like this; and Mr. Tytler^s 
caution came to his aid. He will not believe 
the plain statement of his own authority, and he 
stops short of the charge, that Eiiox gave one 
of the fifty-three wounds. The paper is, how- 
ever, too valuable to be rejected as unworthy of 
credit; it merely contains an error, and must 
be understood to mean, ^' that all these were at 
the death of Davy, or privy thereto." After the 
crack has thus been soldered, another yawns, 
when we are informed, that the houses of all the 
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persons named, were " taken and spoiled" This 
is unquestionably untrue as regards Craig, who 
remained in Edinburgh all the time labouring 
in his vocation ; and we cannot in any authority, 
printed or unprinted, find the slightest warrant 
for saying, that such a fate overtook the esta- 
blishment of Knox. 

Thus, therefore, in whatever way we regard 
this scrap of paper, we find it like Falstafl^s regi- 
ment, "ten times more dishonourable ragged 
than an old faced ancient." It leaks at every 
comer. It would have been held up to scorn 
and ridicule, had it been urged to support any 
of the charges against Mary ; but with regard 
to Knox, where slight wounds are found, they 
are diligently aggravated, or scratched till they 
are made. 

Mr. Tjrtler expends great industry in estab- 
lishing that Randolph and Bedford were both 
in the full knowledge of all the facts relative to 
the conspiracy. Here also he entirely fails. 
With singular inconsistency, while he main- 
tains the truth of the list, on the ground that 
" these two persons, the Earl of Bedford and 
Randolph, were intimately acquainted with the 
whole details of the conspiracy," — (vol. vii. 

N 
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p. 357,) — ^heyin the next page, rejects this ground 
of credibility, and puts it on the information 
communicated to them after the eventj ^^ while it 
was yet new, and after the arrival of Lord Kuth- 
ven" at Berwick, from whom they received the 
whole details. — (vol. vii. p. 360.) Again, in 
the following page, he makes another wheel, and 
after adc^ting his own list, because it was 
written ^* after the arrival of Lord Kuthven," lie 
rejects a third list, to which we shall immediately 
refer, (which omits the name of Knox,) because 
^^ the chief authorities of both account and list 
were Morton and Euthven." — (vol. vii. p. 361.) 
That these were not the chief authorities shall 
be immediately sjiown ; but, in the meantime, 
we rather think Mr. Tytler is more at home in 
describing death-bed scenes than in chopping 
logic. 

It appears, ft-om all the evidence we possess, 
to be perfectly manifest, that neither Bandolph 
nor Bedford knew anything of the details of the 
conspiracy, except what they obtained from the 
flying reports of the reftigees who were daily 
flocking to Berwick. This can be clearly es- 
tablished without relying upon any admissions 
we might draw from Mr. Tytler^s language. 
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Besides the list contained in the body of Ran^ 
dolph'^s letter of 21st March, and the scrap of 
paper which Mr. Tytler fonnd pinned to that 
letter, there exists a third list, not written by a 
clerk, not nnsubscribed, not unauthenticated ; 
but in the handwriting of Randolph himself, and 
authenticated by the subscriptions of him and 
Bedford ; and in this list also the name of Knox 
does not occur. This list was sent on the 27th 
of March, with a minute account of the conspi- 
racy, to the Council of England, and after every 
means had been adopted for arriving at the 
truth. 

We have this important document printed 
elsewhere than in Mr. Tytler's history.* From 
it, it appears that both Randolph and Bedford 
were in the dark in regard to the whole matter, 
and resorted to every expedient to collect infor- 
mation. They state, that " hearing of so many 
matters as we do, and finding such variety in tlie 
reports^ we have much ado to decern the verity, 
which maketh us the slower and leather to put 
anything in writing." [This uncertainty as to 
facts, be it observed, existed no less than six 

♦ Ellis' Letters, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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days after Mr. TytWs famous " authentic list" 
is said to have been sent off by Bedford's derk to 
London.] The writers then state, that "we would 
not that your honours, and by you the Queen's 
Majesty, our Sovereign, should be advertised 
but of the very truth, as near as we can possible." 
How did they proceed? "To this end, we 
thought good to send up Captain Carewe, who 
was in Edinburgh at the time of the last attempt, 
who spoke there with diverse, and after that 
with the Queen's self and her husband." 

So that on the 27 th of March, eighteen days 
after the murder, when the usual exaggerations 
andfalsehoods that attend the first report of astart- 
ling event had died away, and when the English 
ministers had derived their information from the 
sure source of a special envoy, they sat down to 
write a deliberate account " of the very truth," 
" willing to our utmost part to inform you the 
truth." We beg attention to the data on which 
their statement is founded, on account of a per- 
version of fact by Mr. Tytler. They distinctiy 
state, that their information is " conform to that 
which we have learned by others, and known 
by his (Captain Carewe's) report ; we find the 
same confirmed by the parties selves that were 
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there present, and assisters unto those that were 
executors of the deed." — (Ellis' Letters, vol. ii. 
p. 208.) In defiance of this explicit declara- 
tion, that " the chief authorities" were authen- 
tic statements made by the special commissioner 
and others, " confirmed " merely by Morton and 
Ruthven, we have Mr. Tytler, for a purpose of 
his own, risking the extraordinary assertion, 
(we will not characterize it more severely,) that 
Morton and Ruthven were the " chief authori- 
ties." The object of this is, to take away from 
the list the character of being impartial, by ren- 
dering it entirely the work of Morton and Euth- 
ven, who, Mr. Tytler again most gratuitously, 
and without a shadow of evidence, tells us, 
wished, with Roman generosity, to screen Knox 
by sacrificing themselves. 

In this list of 27th March, we have " the 
names of such as were doers, and of counsel in 
this last attempt;" and neither the name of 
Knox nor of Craig appears. Mr. Tytler accord- 
ingly very naturally cross-examines himself in 
the following style : — " Why do you reject the 
evidence of this second list, and why are we not 
to believe this solemn declaration absolving the 
ministers of Scotland, and of course Knox with 
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theniy from all participation in the murder?" — 
(vol. vii. p. 360.) His answer to this sensible 
question, and the reply of his opponent, reminds 
one of the remark of Bishop Home, that " by 
the writers of dialogues matters are often con- 
trived, as in the combats of the Emperor Corn- 
modus, in his gladiatorial capacity, where the 
antagonist of his imperial majesty was allowed 
only a leaden weapon." He first asserts that 
Randolph and Bedford, in direct contradiction 
to their own averment, oftentimes repeated in 
their letter, made up the list under the dictation 
of Morton and Ruthven, and that these two 
worthies had some inexplicable interest to con- 
ceal Knox's concern in the transaction. That 
they had any such interest, farther than the in- 
terest of truth, we again affirm to be destitute 
of proof, and has been invented solely to meet 
the exigencies of Mr. TytWs argument. 

Again, Mr. Tytler not feeling secm'e on this 
point, makes another gratuitous assertion, when 
he says, that Randolph would be* more precise 
on delicate matters in his private letter to Cecil 
of the 21st March, sending the scrap of paper, 
(assuming that he sent it, of which there is no 
evidence,) than he and Bedford would be to the 
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Council in their letter of the 27th. That they 
felt any such delicacy is also contradicted by 
the very letter in question ; for, in mentioning 
the insinuations against Mary's honour, they 
write in the margin thus : — 

" It is our parts to pass this over in silence, 
than to make any such rehearsal of things com- 
mitted unto us in secret ; but we know to whom 
we write." — (Ellis, vol. ii. p. 229, note.) 

But secondly, Mr. Tytler having thus argued 
that the list of 27th March was concocted at 
Berwick by Bandolph, Bedford, Morton, and 
Huthven, absolutely forgets what he had written, 
flounders into a new contradiction, and transfers 
the locus delicti and the culprits to London, 
where he makes Cecil, ^' the secretary of Eliza- 
beth, modify and recast the story, after the fail- 
ure of the conspiracy, and with the approbation 
and by the directions of Elizabeth." — (vol. vii. 
p. 360.) One of these arguments must be false. 
It is clear that the very same act could not be 
done at Berwick and at London ; and that, too, 
by different people. On the authority of the 
Italian manuscript which Mr. Tytler cites, he 
may maintain h routrance, if it please him, that 
Cecil concocted the most enormous falsehoods 
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on the subject ; but it is absolutely amazing how 
he imagines that, in consequence of this, Cecil 
had prepared the list of 27th March, when that 
very list itself now lies in the British Museum, 
patent to all the world, and, as he himself states, 
" in the handwriting of Randolph I " 

So much for this third list. 

We now come to a fourthj as contained in 
another letter by Randolph. He here informs 
us, that "there are privy in Scotland these: 
Argyle, Morton, Boyd, Ruthven, and Lidding- 
ton. InEngland these : Moray, Rothes, Grange, 
myself."— (Tytler, vol. vii. p. 25.) The name 
of Knox does not here occur. 

Nor does it in ^% fifth list, preserved in the 
appendix to Keith. 

But this is not all. Morton and Ruthven 
wrote from Berwick a letter of their own to 
Cecil, in which they say, that " it is come to our 
knowledge that some Papists have bruited, -that 
these our proceedings have been at the instigar 
tion of the ministers of Scotland. We assure 
your Lordship, upon our honour, that there 
were none of them ait nor part of that deed, 
nor were participate thereof." — (Tytler, vii, 
p. 360.) 
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Mr. Tytler again puts himself through the 
catechism. " Why not believe Morton, [where 
is Ruthren ?] when he states upon his word of 
honour that none of the ministers of Scotland 
were art and part of that deed?" He answers, 
that Morton did not know the meaning of art 
andpart^ seeing that on his own trial, he denied 
that he was art and part of the King^s murder, 
though he admitted foreknowledge of it. But 
if this be the case, what does the other state- 
ment, that none of the ministers were participate 
in the murder mean ? and in order to render 
this absurd hypercritical argument effectual, be 
it observed, that it is necessary to leave out of 
view that the letter is not Morton's only, but the 
joint production of him and Suthven, and that 
the latter must have been equally obtuse in 
matters of philology. 

There are still, however, some arguments re- 
maining, which we ask indulgence for examin- 
ing also, as the matter involves so much the 
credit of an illustrious name. 

" Another corroboration," says Mr. Tytler, 
" of his accession to this conspiracy, was his pre- 
cipitate flight from Edinburgh, with the rest of 
the conspirators, upon the threatened advance 
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of the Queen to the city. Knox fled precipi- 
tately, and in extreme agony of spirit, to Kyle ; 
and as we have already seen, did not venture to 
return till the noblemen rose against the Queen 
after the death of Damley. K he was not im- 
plicated, why did he take guilt to himself by 
flight! ''—(vol. vii. p, 359.) 

There is an extreme and ludicrous rapidity in 
a conclusion, whicK is neither morally just nor 
consistent with the facts. Flight by Knox be- 
fore the Queen, marching on Edinburgh at the 
head of troops, was only a common measure of 
prudence in his position. We have already seen 
that he frequently came into collision with Maiy, 
and that her exasperation had reached such a 
point, that she declared before her council — 
" I vow to God, I shall be once revenged." — 
(Knox, p. 359.) At this very time, too, he 
was a proscribed and marked man; and the 
very first person to be seized during the li- 
cense of military misrule. In that old contem- 
porary diary, titled " A Diurnal of Occurrents," 
which Mr. Tytler estimates so highly, we are 
informed that, " upon the 19th day of August, 
the King (Damley) came to St. Giles Kirk, 
and Johne Knoxe preachit; quhairat he was 
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crabbit, and cmisit discharge the said Johne of 
his preitching." 

Knox being thus prevented from discharging 
duty, it appears that he applied to the General 
Assembly, which met on 25th December, "for 
licence to passe to England," because " the 
exercise of his ministrie in Edinburgh was sus- 
pended," — (2 Calderwood, p. 340 ;) and to this 
request the Assembly acceded, on condition that 
he returned before the following June. Now, 
seeing that Knox was in Edinburgh, on the 
9th of March, when Eizzio was murdered, two 
months after the Assembly had sat, it is doubt- 
ful whether he had gone to the south. At all 
events, this is clear, that Knox was idle in Edin- 
burgh, and labouring under the marked dis- 
pleasure of the Court, and therefore, of all others, 
the first person that would have been summarily 
dealt with, on the occasion of an irruption of 
undisciplined troops into the city. On all these 
facts, Mr. Tytler has, however, kept a guarded 
and discreet silence. 

He has also been mute as to the mode in 
which the Queen's forces fulfilled the worst an- 
ticipations of the refugees. The Diurnal of 
Occurrents informs us, that they recklessly 
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entered the houses of the citizens, spoiled ilasm 
of their goods, and without a shadow of suspicion, 
hurried them to prison. Randolph and Bedford 
tell Cecil that " diverse of the towne folk, honest 
men, were committed to prison, and diverse 
escaped,"— (2 Ellis, 233 ;) and "the extremitie 
is such, as under the Frenchmen, their lives 
were never so sore." — (Ibid.) This is farther 
confirmed by David Buchanan, who wrote the 
fifth book of Knox's history. "In the mean- 
time, the men of war committed great outrages, 
in breaking up doors, thrusting themselves 
into every house." — (Knox, Historic, p. 432.) 
Many of the poor burghers fled from the city in 
terror. Two of them thus narrate their story :— 
" They were in their own houses at supper, ig- 
norant of the thing attempted, until the common 
bell rang, at which time we passed in company 
with the Provost, as many more did to the abbey, 
and that same night returned again and passed 
to our beds, within our own houses. This is the 
plain and simple truth of our parts." Although 
this was all the connexion which this cutler and 
cordiner had with the matter, they state that 
they ^^for fear absented themselvesy and so was 
put to the horn," — a proceeding never attempted 
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against Knox. — (2 Pitcaim's Crim. Trials, p. 
483.) 

So much as to Knox taking guilt to himself 
by flight. 

We come now to Mr. Tytler^s argament, 
drawn from the opinions Knox is said to have 
expressed, when the deed was done; for Mr. 
Tytler will not rely upon his " authentic list " 
as being absolutely conclusive. He quotes a 
passage from the fifth book of Knox's History, 
where the death of Rizzio is thus spoken of: — 
" After this manner above specified, to wit, by 
the death of David Rizzio, the noblemen were 
relieved of their trouble, and restored to their 
places and rowmes, and likewise the church rer 
formed, and all that professed the evangill with- 
in this realm, after fasting and prayer were de- 
livered." 

Now it is matter of notorious fact, that the 
fifth book of the volume, which goes under the 
name of Knox's History of the Reformation, was 
not written by him ; and if this be the case, why 
should the historian drag in a passage, written 
by another hand, full sixty years aft;er the grass 
was growing green upon his grave? Why should 
Knox be made responsible for the reflections of 
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David Buchaaan, with which that worthy gentle- 
man enlightened the world in the following age 1 
Eldox himself expressly states, in incidentally 
referring to the death of Itizzio, and declining 
to tell the story, that " he refers it to such as God 
shall raise up to the same." As the force of all 
this could not be disputed, Mr. Tytler endea- 
vours to implicate the Reformer by insinuating 
that the statement might be found " in his notes 
and collections," for which, however, we have 
only the worn-out authority of the historian's 
imagination, which can never take a flight ex- 
cept in one direction. 

But the reflection itself contains nothing that 
any Christian can or will deny ; and though our 
business here is not with David Buchanan, we 
cannot allow Mr. Tytler to run away with the 
idea, that he is engaged in a holy work in de- 
nouncing him. We are informed that a man 
was slain, and Buchanan terms the authors of the 
deed " murderers," (p. 431.) He then states that 
the consequences of this murder were beneficial 
to his country, inasmuch as the Church was there- 
by saved from great and impending calamity. He 
does not, however, laud the murder, though he 
returns thanks to heaven for the deliverance 
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from lyranny which it produced. This distinc- 
tion is clearly brought out by the mode in which 
Dr. M^Crie relates the feelings of the Reformer. 
In his first edition he says, that " there is no 
reason to think that he was privy to the conspi- 
racy that proved fatal to Bizzio ; but it is pro- 
bable that he had expressed his satisfaction at an 
event which contributed to the safety of religion 
and of the commonwealth, if not also his appro- 
bation of the conduct of the conspirators." But 
in his subsequent editions, observing that his 
language did not convey his meaning, he altered 
it to the efiect that Knox expressed " his appro- 
bation of the object of the conspiracy," — ^that is, 
to secure the reformed religion. Mr. Tytler, 
however, quoted the passage in the first instead 
of the fifth edition. 

We could cover pages with farther evidence 
on this point ; but let the following reflection by 
Bobertson, on the death of Beaton, suffice, as 
it is the same idea which, in the person of David 
Buchanan, has been so condemned : — " Thus," 
says Dr. Robertson, " did these men deliver their 
country^ though by a most unjustifiable action, 
from an ambitious man, whose pride was as in- 
supportable to the nobles, as his cruelty and 
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canning were the great checks to the Reforma- 
tion."— (vol. i. p. 96.) 

Knox's opinions on the subject of tyrannicide 
are also brought in as an additional argument 
in favour of the theory of probability. These 
were in some respects peculiar, but of the great 
leading principle, Mr. Tytler will find that 
Paley's philosophy is only an expansion. Kiiox 
had other speculative opinions, like all specula- 
tive men, which he would hesitate to put in 
practice. He maintained, for example, that no 
woman could be a sovereign ; but he did not 
refuse to recognise Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth. We do not find, though Mr. Tyt- 
ler asserts it, that Knox regarded "Sen- 
zeour Davy" in the light of a tyrant, to 
whom extreme measures should be applied; 
nor can we recognise in a speculative opinion 
of Kiiox, any more than of Paley, a proof of 
murder. 

On the return of the Queen from Dunbar, 
the Privy Council was immediately convened, 
in order to bring down upon the murderers the ' 
punishment of the laws. Their directions on 
this head were of the most sweeping descrip- 
tion ; — " The Lords think expedient, that all 
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that were of .thci device, council, or actiiaHy at 
the committing of the slaughter, shall be pro- 
secuted by order of justice." — (Keith, App. p. 
131.) Accordingly, seventy-one persona were 
put to *^ the horn," which involved the pains 
and infamy of rebellion. And, in Pitcaim's 
Criminal Trials, we find that during the suc- 
ceeding months of April, May, June, and July, 
this indiscriminate blistering of the lieges was 
kept up. — (Pitcaim, vol. ii. p. 283, seq.) High 
and low, rich and poor, were denounced ; cordi- 
ners and cutlers in the Canongate ; residenters 
in Musselburgh and Dalkeith, were all involved 
in the indiscriminate forfeitures. Suspicion in 
nearly all cases was the ground of charge; 
and hence the simple, obvious, but important 
question, why was Eiiox not denounced, seeing 
that " he took guilt to himself by flight I" — see- 
ing that he was at the moment suffering a pun- 
ishment imposed upon him by the King, who, 
in disclosing the names of all the other con- 
spirators, would not surely overlook the man 
t^ho had on other points displeased him I Was 
it not because no such interpretation was put 
upon his conduct by those who had every wish 
to put it, and because the breath of slander had 
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not, in his own day, dimmed the lustre of his 
name! 

The last argument we now approach — and it 
fortunately is one which may be disposed of in 
one sentence. There was a religious fast held 
in Edinburgh, during the week on which the 
murder was perpetrated, and which, Mr. Tytler 
tells us, the ministers took advantage of, in order 
to preach fiery sermons suited to the times. It 
is clear that their motive in this, was to prepare 
the public mind for the coming tragedy. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Tytler, however, it is upon 
record, that this fast was ordained to be cele- 
brated by the General Assembly of the Church, 
which had three months previously closed its 
sittings ; the subjects of exhortation were ex- 
pressly stated; a regular treatise for the fest 
was prepared ; and, with general directions to 
apply their sermons to sins of all times, they 
were specially to have in view, the calamitous 
position of the country at that period, by the 
banishnient of the Protestant Lords, the open 
celebration of the Mass, the danger that threat- 
ened the existence of the Church, and the inse- 
curity in which the whole Protestant community 
was placed by the Queen's accession to the 
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Bayonne League. These were the causes that 
iuduced the ministers so to preach. These are 
the reasons assigned by our historians, until we 
come down to Goodall, who first put upon it a si- 
nister interpretation — (vol. i. p. 248,) — which 
"my grandfather" copied, and which the grandson 
has again transcribed verbatim et literatim. The 
famous scrap of paper is indeed the only part of 
his story on which Mr. Tytler can claim the 
character of genius — thorough originality. On 
other points he serves up to us the old rinsings 
of forgotten virulence, distilled in the alembic 
of an affected impartiality, whose greatest vir- 
tue is to hate and despise with the dignity of 
moderation. 

All contemporary history — all the private 
correspondence of the age of Knox — ^is silent on 
the subject of his accession to the murder. We 
have examined every printed treatise on the 
subject, and many of the MSS. that still exist, 
and in not one of the laboured journals, or di- 
dactic histories of either enemies or friends — in 
not one of the numerous letters written for pri- 
vate perusal, and uninfluenced by any sinister 
purpose, have we been able to find one single 
inuendo or insinuation to corroborate the tale. 
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The author of the " Diurnal of Occurrents," who 
is supposed to have been some person about the 
Court, and who terms the Queen " the anointed 
lieutenant of the Lord/' while he mentions that 
Knox left Edinburgh " with ane greit murmyr- 
ing of the godlie of religioun," (p. 94,) does not 
even hint that he was a conspirator. Melville, 
the Queen's friend, to whom Knox was suffi- 
ciently distasteful, is also silent. The historian 
of the doings of " James the Sext," who was a 
Papist, and discovers a partiality for Mary, is 
equally dumb. Blackwood, who invented as 
many falsehoods as Hector Boece himself, will 
not charge Kjiox, though a " heretic and necro- 
mancer," with the guilt of Eizzio's death. Nor 
is there one remark to this effect, in the three 
collections of private correspondence from all 
quarters, and to many different persons, describ- 
ing minutely the events of this period, published 
by Sir Henry Ellis, by Mr. Turner, and the 
Maitland Club, whose volume entitled, " Selec- 
tions from unpublished MSS. in the College of 
Arms and British Museum," contains many 
letters which were before unknown. Crawford, 
the historiographer of Anne, who gives us the 
delectable piece of information, that JBothwell 
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" was unanimously acquitted, by a very honour- 
able jury, of all suspicion as well as action of 
murder (of Darnley) ; not so much as one pro- 
bable circumstance being adduced against him," 
(p. 17,) will not add another sin to his con- 
science by accusing Knox of murder. The 
author of the Memoirs of Lord Herries, the 
defender of Mary, is also mute ; so is Spottis- 
woode, and so is Keith. 

Thus, therefore, with all this body of over- 
powering and invincible negative evidence, we 
have four distinct lists of the murderers or their 
accessories, in none of which does the name of 
Knox appear, — set in opposition to a miserable 
rag of paper, unsubscribed, unauthenticated, re 
ferred to in no letter, — author unknown, — date 
in nubibusy — ^in short, without one single ele- 
ment of that evidence on which human opinion 
rests, and without one single recommendation to 
induce us to treat it with respect, or to give it 
credibility. If Mr. Tytler is not ashamed of his 
allies we are. It is our respect for him that haa 
made us march through Coventry with the 
" authentic list," and its subordinate arguments. 
" No eye hath seen such scarecrows ; nay, and 
the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
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luctant accusation, and unbounded candour as- 
sumed, but never shown. The historian posses^ 
sesy too, a large amount of obstinacy. He neyer 
drops a theory he has promulgated. His account 
of Wallace, and his speculations as to Sidiard 
the Second, have long been gathered to the 
granary of superficial nothings — ^and in spite of 
the ridicule of a hundred pens, they are printed 
in every edition as at first. In answer to Mr. 
M^Crie's letter in regard to Knox, Mr. Tytler 
states his dogged determination to persevere in 
the charge he has advanced ; and we have there- 
fore the less hesitation in dealing with an oppon- 
ent so confident in his resources. He must, how- 
ever, remember that the fame of the Beform- 
ers is something that comes home to the bosom 
of Scottish afiections. It is not a mere matter 
of metaphysical discussion, or of deep erudition ; 
it is something more directly personal, and verg- 
ing on the confines of national dishonour. Like 
the fabled garden of the Hesperides, the memory 
of the Reformers is to be kept sacred ; and when 
a reckless hoof enters to lay waste the borders 
and the bowers, it is a sacred duty to hunt the 
intruder into incapacity for mischief. While 
Mr. Tytler insists in printing charges of murder. 
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patiently refated, he has no complaint to nrge if 
his history be treated as the unwieldy pamphlet 
of a partizan ; and while it ought to be only 
rational anticipation, it cannot form the subject 
of wailing or disappointment, when he finds that 
his oblations to his prejudices, though ushered 
in with a potent emphasis and voice of authority, 
have roused only the indignation of his country- 
men, and will fail with the rest of mankind as 
either argument or eloquence. 

Mr. Tyder, in truth, could not appreciate the 
Reformer. The offspring of an obscure race, 
there was no prestige of noble blood to redeem 
his errors ; there was none of the famous chi- 
valry of the military knight-errants, to make his 
history romantic. He had no titled name to 
give dignity to his life ; he lived not in a palace, 
and though a minister, he was not an archbishop 
or a lord. There was not about him one single 
characteristic of those, which make up the sum of 
Mr. Tytler's heroes. He had not enough of gen- 
teel respectability ; and when the adventures of 
some titled oppressor are to be had in heaps for 
the gathering, where is the use of dwelling on 
the moral preachings and the school-erections of 
an uncivilized obscure ! 
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Yet, after all, we beg to ask, when a moment 
of philosophical impartiality will come, was there 
not something in the career of Biiox, of the same 
grand originality, by which humble birth has 
only been made a lever to its inheritor for a more 
exalted rise ? We recognise in him the same 
force of character, the same inflexibility of will, 
the same patient perseverance, and profound 
knowledge of human nature, that characterized 
many of the successful leaders thrown up by the 
wild surges of revolutions. He knew well how 
to mould human passions to his will ; to arouse 
the mob, or make them quiescent ; to encour- 
age the nobles, or to rebuke them when their 
courage or their virtue failed. No man can read 
his speeches, without seeing that each one of 
them was the skilful composition of a sagacious 
Antony, moving his hearers according to their 
dispositions, to revenge, not a murdered Caesar, 
but a rejected truth, on which their Uberties and 
their religion hung. " His single voice," says 
Randolph, " could put more life into a host than 
six hundred blustering trumpets." Audacity in 
his circumstances was prudence ; but he never, 
in the lowest extremity of his fortune, forgot the 
distinction between goodandevil — never swerved 
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from what was manly and honourable ; and, if 
uncompromising in his hatreds, he never expres- 
sed them without a warrant, and never thrust 
himself between a good man's merit and his re- 
ward. 

He was a man, too, of learning and liberal 
accomplishment. He exhausted the knowledge 
which his own country fiimished, and travel in 
other lands completed an education, which em- 
braced the whole range of the learning of his 
age. His educated taste shines out in the vi- 
gorous English of his works, hurried through in 
the distant intervals of a busy life, and flowin 
with a purity unequalled in the writing of any 
contemporary Scotchman, with the exception of 
that of Secretary Lethington. His frequent 
references to all that was then known of polite 
literature — brought in with the easy unpedantic 
grace of one who knew his subject — rebuke the 
unmannered slanderers who can find for him no 
choicer epithet than a " rustic apostle," incapable 
of any sympathy with the elegant refinements of 
polished life. Persons acquainted with his writ- 
ings, must be surprised at the charge so frequently 
and so flippantly advanced, that he was a gloomy 
and bigoted fanatic. Writers like Miss Strick- 
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land, who know absolutely nothing of the his- 
tory of the man whom they malign — and his- 
torians like Mr. Tytler, who can see nothing but 
through the medium of their prejudices — are 
only working in their vocation when they up- 
hold their caricature for truth. Had they as 
diligently read as they have diligently written, 
about the works of this austere and coarse en- 
thusiast, they would have found his pages filled 
mth passages of the most racy humour, and 
genuine touches of the most afiecting pathos. 
After the porch is passed— rendered somewhat 
forbidding by the quaint style of the sixteenth 
century — we are ushered into a temple of manly 
thinking, supported by the pillars of a correct 
morality, and enriched with the decorations of a 
vigorous fancy and warmth of feeling. In tell- 
ing us the eventful history of his times, he de- 
scends at once from the loftiest to the homeliest 
key ; and while our feelings are hurried away 
by the touching narrative of Wishart's suffer- 
ings, we are obliged, in the midst of it, to laugh 
at the untimely humour of the historian. When 
he has raised our excitement by torturing sar- 
casm or fierce invective — ^with the thunders of 
the stem moralist, or the rebukes of the religious 
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teacher — he can at once melt our hearts by a 
melancholy theme, or chase away our sorrows 
by a stream of contemptuous jocularity or un- 
sparing ridicule. 

We would not defend any man from his cradle 
to his grave. The brightest sun that ever shone 
is marked with spots; and the career of the 
Scottish Eeformer presents, in many things, the 
taint of our fallible mortality. But in the most 
rigid of our speculations on the bankruptcy of 
human nature, we certainly cannot cite him to 
illustrate its worst or its weakest side. Much 
has been said and written as to the unusual 
acerbity of his style. The refined sentimental- 
ists of modem days, in describing it, have equal- 
led the most violent of his declamatory passages. 
All of them appear to be " absolute gentlemen, 
of very soft society, fiill of most excellent differ- 
ences and great showing ; indeed, to speak feel- 
ingly of them, they are the card or calendar of 
gentry." They appear to forget that the milky^ 
blandness of disposition they sketch out, is na- 
turally incompatible with that energy of charac- 
ter, ever found in the leaders of revolutions. 
Luther illustrates the remark ; and the generous 
German, when he was most scurrilous to Tetzel, 
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had yet a kindly feeling to the party on the 
rack. Against him the same charge has been 
often adduced^ and certainly with more justice 
than against Knox. It may not be held a com- 
plete justification of the latter^ that for every 
harsh epithet he threw, he received a ruder in 
return ; and his invectives for undoubted crimes 
were met by accusations of crimes he never per- 
petrated. Archibald Hamilton accuses him of 
adultery and incest. Another ynriter mentions 
that his maid-servant fainted, when, on looking 
through a hole in the door, " she saw his master, 
Satan, m a black man's likeness, with him." 
James Laing also was ready to establish, ^'quod 
patris sui uxorem violarat^ This same writer 
also incontrovertibly proves that Luther was 
carnally and spiritually begotten of the devil ; 
and Hamilton also mentions the price of ten- 
pence, as that at which the heretics sold their 
souls to the enemy of mankind. 

But the charge of using railing language, 
though the common blot of the controversial 
literature of his age, has been greatly exaggerated 
as regards Knox. " God is my witness," he said 
upon his death-bed, " God is my witness, whom 
X have served in the spirit in the Gospel of his 
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Son, that I have taught nothing but the true and 
solid doctrine of the Gospel of the Son of God, 
and have had it for my only object to instruct 
the ignorant, to confirm the faithful, to comfort 
the weak, the fearfiil, and the distressed, by the 
promises of grace, and to fight against the proud 
and rebellious by the divine threatenings. I know 
that many have fi'equently complained, and do 
still loudly complain, of my too great severity ; 
but God knows, that, in my heart, I never hated 
the persons of those, against whom I thundered 
God's judgment." In no case was he too severe 
with an individual ; and the war that he made 
upon the persecuting hierarchy he overthrew, 
and the titled spoliators who employed religion 
to cover their rapacity, it was impossible could 
be too energetic or determined. In the whole 
of his writings may be perceived the philanthro- 
pist as well as the reformer, who is surrounded 
with ignorance, superstition, and crime, regret- 
ting the follies he seeks to check, and sarcastic 
only when he contrasts the degradation around 
him, with the aspirations on which his mind loved 
to dwell. In Mary's days of comparative inno- 
cence, he might perhaps have made greater al- 
lowances for bad education, pernicious example. 
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« 

and for that vulgar weakness of the great, which 
preferred French fiddlers and buffoons, to the 
calls of an expansive philanthropy, or the inter- 
ests of an empire. But if he erred on the side 
of principle, it was because on such matters there 
cx)uld be no question of compromise, of hesita- 
tion, or delay. His, in truth, was a severe mas- 
culine morality, grafted on a vigorous stock. It 
was not nourished or dandled in the school of 
expediency, nor did it veer round to the irregu- 
lar impulses of personal feeling, or the varying 
gusts of popular applause. He stood against 
the people and the court, alike indifierent to the 
rude shock of democratic violence, or the fiercest 
outburst of royal indignation ; and the same un- 
compromising patriot who could, at the foot of 
the throne, explain the doctrine of just resistance 
to oppression, could rebuke with equal energy 
the " rascal multitude" who pushed the principle 
to unbounded license. 

The claim of Knox to our gratitude, or his 
title to infamy, must, however, be determined 
on far other grounds than the harshness or 
melody of his style. He was certainly one of 
the most conspicuous men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Bom at a period of wealth-and-rank 
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idolatry, the $on of parents so obscure that in- 
dustry cannot trace them, he raised himself by 
the n^^ive vigour of a determined will, to a 
position which enabled him to influence the 
destinies of his country. Birth, station, profes- 
sion, temper — all were against him ; but in 
spite of every obstacle, he maintained to the last 
the nearly unbounded influence he had acquir- 
ed, and was followed to the grave by mourning 
thousands, who saw in him the rare picture of 
the whole masculine virtues of constancy, fide- 
lity, fortitude, and magnanimity. 

Peace to his ashes ! — Honour to his memory I 
When we think of Scotland at his birth, and as 
he left it, we are lost in wonder at the change. 
The people he found in the infancy of their civi- 
lization — rude, barbarous, arid untutored — 
rotting under the bad husbandry of misrule — 
gross and ferocious — often changing their mas- 
ters, but never their condition — and, like the 
Romans in their last decline, as they had out- 
lived the reverence for their religion, they freed 
themselves from professing any. The resources 
of the country were wasted in rainous wars ; 
religion was a plaything of fantastic show or 
public mummery, embodied in an institution 
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having bulk without solidity — with gilded pin- 
nacles at top, and foundations worn away. Its 
feverish animation when the struggle came, 
created awe, from the hereditary associations it 
possessed, and the prescriptive reverence it so 
long enjoyed. But its last activity was only to 
render its fall the more decided ; and it sank, 
without one among the people to sing its re- 
quiem. Neither its ministers, nor any of the 
population it kept in ignorance, knew anything 
of the learning which civilizes and refines the 
world — the arts that instruct, or the manufac- 
tures that enrich it. There was, in truth, 
no one single institution, principle, or system, 
that had any foundation m the affections of 
the people, or which, being in unison with 
their habits, might have been permitted through 
custom. Unity of feeling only existed in 
the people to find relief to misery by revenge ; 
and Knox appeared upon the stage when the 
utter corruption of all morals, and the de- 
struction of all social virtues, threatening the 
total dissolution of social life, announced the ap- 
proach of a time in which a tottering society 
would right itself, by one of those convulsive 
changes in which history makes ridicule of fie- 
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tion, by assorting new and strange destinies to 
mankind. 

In the quiet solitude of Geneva, Knox de- 
scried the coming change, and with his usual 
decision he hurried to the scene. He was just 
the man peculiarly suited to the times. His 
actions bore the stamp of a far-reaching saga-* 
city. A leader was necessary to give coherence 
to popular feeling, and to prevent it being frit- 
tered away in painful, disjointed, and fruitless 
e£Port, — to inspire a young nation with courage, 
and to mould them by fostering watchfulness 
into a reflecting people. Let us do justice — 
bare justice — ^to the men who effected the Re- 
formation. After that event, we read less of 
the commission, and more of the punishment of 
adulteries, and the many crimes that occupy 
the attention of magistrates and the hundred 
mouths of scandal. We find a people from 
whom complaint was universal, — who had lost 
their independence and even buoyancy of spirit, 
— ^the manners, the character, the habits of a 
free people, elevated at once to a position, from 
which they could look proudly around on the 
depression of continental serfs. The orgies of 
superstition were followed by the celebration of 
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the mysteries of that religion, ^hich they left 
to a late posterity. They established schools, 
and purified our colleges ; and learning, which 
had hid itself in long retirement, came forth 
from its inglorious retreat. Out of the grave of 
£Eillen superstition and ruined barbarous philo- 
sophy, emerged a gentle spirit, which amalga- 
mated a society convulsed, and created institu- 
tions harmonious in their parts, simple in their 
pretensions, and pure in their character, which 
still exist, as living testimony to the just and 
philosophical foundation on which they rest. 

The placid stream which now flows in a gen- 
tle current, bearing on its breast the fruits of 
an enlightened freedom, had once been scatter- 
ed in fruitless waste in a thousand rills. To 
direct their powers to a right convergence, wa« 
the duty to which the Reformers in resigning 
themselves, acquired their honourable immor- 
tality. It may be true, that in the herald's col- 
lege they have no blazonry of arms, and their 
labours cannot therefore extract from senti- 
ment a word of commendation, or their suffer- 
ings cause one tear to flow. But they had a 
pedigree to render them illustrious, and de- 
scendants to keep their spirit in existence. 
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They could point for ancestors to the picture 
gallery of the wise of past generations, who had 
preceded them in rescuing mankind from the 
degrading thraldom, by which priests and kings, 
or the prejudices of a people, have kept in bond- 
age human thought ; and for descendants, they 
will find myriads ready to defend their memory 
when maligned. The degradations they suf- 
fered, were neither caused by forfeiture of pub- 
lic confidence or public affection ; they were 
neither courted by folly nor merited by crime ; 
they arose from that iniquity of fortune, which, 
in the mixed lot of human life, will attend the 
best of actions, and which, endured with patience 
or met with fortitude, become the visible rhe- 
toric of their virtues. 

It was through them that the happy change 
came over the moral and mental character of 
society. Through their instrumentality the 
universal law of decay, which makes establish- 
ments, like life, decline, and whose corrosive in- 
fluence was gnawing away the vitals of the com- 
monwealth, yielded to the medicinal influence 
of a better system, which has given us so much 
healthy feeling, many centuries of ever increas- 
ing prosperity, the civilizing influence of literary 
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and comiDercial greatness, and enabled ud to 
outstrip the nations of the world in all the essen- 
tials which constitute a country's happiness. 
And yet the change was accomplished within 
the compass of a single life, by a people arriving 
at maturity, without the dull season of proba- 
tion, or the inconveniences of adolescence. 

The Scottish historian, in drawing the charac- 
ter of Knox, has no sympathy with moral great- 
ness. He feels not the high supremacy of the 
virtue of adherence to truth, amid the sneers of 
friends, the depression of exile, or the terrors of 
persecution. His heart is cold to the heroism 
of principle. He cannot appreciate the scene, 
when the humble minister cx)nfronted the Privy 
Council, deriving additional lustre from his in- 
tended degradation, and shewing us how a 
great man may be ill-treated, but not dishon- 
oured. For the ruin of rank, and beauty, and 
ancient name, he excites our S3rmpathies, and 
invokes the fall volume of our compassions and 
our sorrows. He changes the accuser into the 
accused, and inverts the morality of actions, to 
obtain a judgment consistent with his preju- 
dices. " On many occasions,'* he tells us, 
^^ Knox acted upon the principle (so manifestly 
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erroneous and unchristian) that the end justified 
the means." — (vol. vii. p. 331.) In vain have 
we read the History for occasions when he is 
said to have exemplified the principle, except 
the death of Eizzio ; and in vain will Mr. Tyt- 
ler urge that charge again upon a startled pub- 
lic. He .will deal with it, as he did with his 
attack on the memory of the martyr Wishart, 
whom, in an early work, he accused as accessory 
to the death of Beaton — a charge which in his 
history he has abandoned, or frittered away in 
insinuation, which carries with it its antidote ; 
and there we leave it. But he farther tells us, 
that Knox was " fierce, unrelenting, and un- 
scrupulous." — (vol. vii. p. 331.) Fierce and 
unrelenting he ever was — but nothing more 
than a good man ever must — against any thing 
that had the appearance of the conventional 
moralities of Mr. Tytler^s heroes, or the crimes 
of which his heroine was accused. But that he 
displayed such feelings, as is intended to be con- 
veyed, against what was right, is a charge 
which not one among the thousand calumnia- 
tors, who have exhausted their time in invec- 
tive and investigation, can place upon other 
authority than their own assertion. In the 
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like spirit we meet the charge of being unscra'- 
pulous, which, resting as it does in the ragiie- 
ness of generality, may be safely left with a 
general contradiction. 

Nine-tenths of the Scottish people will read 
such things with indignation, and — were it not 
for the high respectability of the author — ^with 
feelings of contempt. They will find some 
palliation for them in his hereditary preju- 
dices. They will consider it natural enough, 
that one who has worked eighteen years amid 
the mouldering records of other days — without 
being able, after all, to see the importance ol 
that Reformation, which renders its history in- 
teresting not only to Scotland, but to mankind 
— ^has no sympathies with the recollections of 
departed worth, which shone out in a high and 
single-minded philanthropy to the last. They 
will look upon the author's performance, as they 
would upon any other of a school, which speaks 
any language of religion and morals consistent 
with the innocence of Mary and the infamy-of 
her accusers ; and when the interest attached to 
a new publication, by subsiding, shall have al- 
lowed this history to sink to its place of rest, the 
author will find, to his regret, that his fierce in- 
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vectires have ruined nothing but the fame he is 
so anxious to acquire. 

Far be it from us to act as the indiscriminate 
eulogists of Knox. Let his faults be (insured 
with unsparing rigour, but let not his generous 
sacrifices and his manly courage be forgotten. 
In condemning justly the severity of his lan- 
guage, let it be remembered that it was a com* 
mon failing, into which even Erasmus fell ; and 
in an impartial estimate of his character, do not 
omit the loveable nature of the man — his 
humour — ^his vigorous humau'^heartedness — the 
absence of all cant, or affectation, or maudlin 
extravagance — the utter want of all selfishness, 
which made him decline a bishopric &om the 
best of princes — and his Christian humility, 
though the correspondent and friend of mon* 
archs and their ministers. Do not sink into 
oblivion the fact, that flattery could not dimin- 
ish his'perseverance ; that threats increased his 
ardour ; that hatred, obloquy, and scorn — from 
power, that had the instruments to avenge — 
from friends, whose attachment was the first 
object of his affections — and from " his very 
familiars," whom his generosity had enriched — 
were the result of the sacrifice to duty ; how he 
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knew the cost, and, to the eternal honour of his 
memory, paid it to the full. 

An impartial writer would narrate how, in 
the grand carnival of the age, strange masquer- 
ades were seen. It was through the Reformer's 
influence that feudal enmities disappeared — 
ancient party shibboleths were forgotten — 
ancient enemies resigned their hatred. The 
people heard — became convinced — and, by their 
actions, told the sincerity of their convictions. 
All former contests were cast aside; all the 
past wrongs of clanship, transmitted from age 
to age as a family inheritance — all the license of 
a demoralized society — were swept away in the 
new current of enthusiasm, which left the de- 
serted churches of popery, the funeral memen- 
toes of departed superstition. 

We have now exhausted all our space for any 
particular examination of Mr. Tytler's history. 
We could have wished, had we been able, to 
follow him during the reign of James, when the 
tide of religious fervour had subsided, and the 
whole power of Government was employed to 
raise a bulwark against its flow a second time. 
This, however, we must leave to the judgment 
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of Mr. Tytler'*s readers, and shall, at present, 
close our strictures with a few observations on 
the general characteristics of the later volumes 
of this History. 

In reading the account of the Reformation, 
its causes and its results, one's feelings of in- 
dignation at the perverted narrative yield to an 
artistic feeling of anger, at the mode in which 
the author has spoilt so fine a subject. We 
would have submitted to abuse had it been 
boldly done ; and the history of the Reformation 
would not have appeared so utterly distasteful, 
if we could find a thorough appreciation of its 
importance, whether for good or evil. But the 
historian seems entirely to have overlooked it. 
He gives us a few biographies, and forgets "the 
history of a people ; and the parties honoured 
are, of course, the illustrious who had handles to 
their names. It is absolutely amazing, with 
Robertson's introduction to the history of Charles 
V. before him, how he missed the finest subject 
for historical dissertation yet left to modem in- 
dustry. What a noble chapter it would have 
made, if, instead of all this rubbish of quotation 
from the letters of Lord Mighty and the Duke 
of Craft, and the Queen of Policy, he had pa- 
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tientlj set himself down to inform as of the state 
of social existence, and religious feeling and 
learning, in the evcntftd years which preceded 
and followed the Revolution. How interesting 
it would have been, bad he followed the example 
of Robertson, with regard to the state of Ger- 
many in the days of Luther ; had he taken each 
class of the community and told their story — the 
private lives of the clergy, for example — their 
virtues or their venality, their ignorance, their 
profligacy of manners, their persecuting spirit. 
How admirably he could have displayed his 
learning, and amused his readers, by entering 
their libraries and giving us a peep of the foolish 
literature lying there ; or by introducing us to 
the conversation of these gross and lazy priests, 
who slumbered and woke, to eat and drink, and 
slumber again. His readers would have laughed 
with him at their mutual accusations and recri- 
minations ; and, following them into their pri- 
vate chambers, he could have told us many a 
moral lesson from their secret doings. People 
are never so wicked as during a general morta- 
lity, or the ravages of the plague ; and sailors 
get drunk as the vessel sinks. Hence the nu- 
merous incidents such as that which marked 
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the close of the Popish Bishopric of Aberdeen, 
when the holy bishop accused the Chapter of 
lukewarmness towards heresy, and they retort- 
ed, by calling upon him to cause his church- 
men " reform their shameful lives, and remove 
their open concubines;'' and more especially 
that he, the Apostolic Father himself, ^' would 
have the goodness to show an example, by ab 
staining from the company of the gentlewoman 
with whom he was greatly slandered." — (Keith, 
pref.'i p. 11.) Nay, it might not be uninterest- 
ing to add a sketch of that most consummate of 
Popish abominations, auricular confession ; and 
the clamorous canon of a provincial council 
might be quoted, wherein the confessors were 
directed to hear the penitent patiently, and not 
to look too often in the face, particularly if a 
woman.* He could have added, at the same 
time, a short account of the mode of generation 
of new saints, and the concoction of holy relics ; 
and a graphic narrative might be given of the 
mode in which the humble votaries at the many 



* In andiendo confessionem, sacerdos habeat vultum hnmi- 
lem, et oculos ad terras demissos ; nee soepius indiscrete 
fadem respiciat oonfitentis, et maxime mulieris." — G»j». 76 of 
the Canoiu pvhlUktd by HaUet, 
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shrines, gazed with wonder at the priestly jug- 
glersy deposited their offering before the image, 
received a nod from it, and in pious ecstasy re- 
tired. Of all this, however, there occurs not a 
single word ; and one, after the perusal of its 
history, will rise with the most dreamy impres- 
sion of the gorgeous establishment of the old 
Papal religion, and with no impression at all of 
the jolly fathers who gave it a " local habitation 
and a name.'' 

Mr. Tytler is a lawyer, and upon his profes- 
sional theme it becomes us to be silent. At 
the same time, the general unprofessional reader 
cannot help regretting, that many of the inter- 
esting events connected with the history of our 
legal institutions have been sunk into oblivion. 
We might, with advantage, have received some 
information in regard to those dens of iniquity, 
termed Ecclesiastical Courts, in which the clergy 
administered "justice," and gathered their tithes, 
and taught the learned out of an immense book 
of laws. The subject could have been made 
amusing, by a few of the causes ciUhres they 
decided ; and the historian would have found, 
that the history of private morality and oppres- 
sion, as there exhibited, would have reflected a 
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far brighter light on the condition of the coun- 
try, than the most horrific murder story he has 
told us. 

By an easy and natural diversion, he could 
then' have introduced us to the Civil Courts, 
and given us some idea of their constitution and 
their privileges, rendered interesting by a few 
anecdotes as to their corruption and venality, so 
highly prized by the old barons who hated Crom- 
well's Commissioners, because " they had no 
natural feeling, and decided all the same, though 
one of the parties were of their kith and kin." 
The nature of the Government of Scotland might 
also have received a passing notice. Some in- 
formation could have been afforded as to whether 
there were Officers of the Crown — a Chancellor, 
a Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and one for Foreign Affairs, one for the Borders, 
and another for the Highland reivers. 

Was there not, too, a common people in that 
perished age, and had they not a history, like 
the lords and ladies, of whose doings these nine 
diffusive volumes are the industrious record? 
They appear, in the historian's estimation, to 
have been bom of oblivion, and destined to ob- 
livion ; and their names make no figure in his- 
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tory. Still, it would have been interestingto 
know, if the blood warmed their hearts, and if 
they spoke and felt as did the great. In whal 
manner did Donald Maclan Mhor, in the &r 
north, amid the mists of his native hills, wear 
away the dull monotony of life ? Was he cloth* 
ed in sheep-skins, and did he live by sheep- 
stealing ? Were there wise men, and magicians 
with the second sight, hard by the Tummell 
or the Spey, and was that the native land of 
whisky then ? Farming, too, was in use surely, 
in these old days ; but we cannot extract (torn 
Mr. Tytler, whether our worthy fathers, in the 
patriarchal style, employed bullocks /or the 
plough, and trod ouf^ the com by the feet of 
oxen. O I that he had kept in mind the saying 
of the worthy gentleman, commemorated in the 
Voyage to Brobdignag, when unravelling bis 
everlasting court intrigues, — "He gave it for 
his opinion, that whoever could make two ears of 
com, or two bladesof grass, to grow upon a spotof 
ground where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together." 

Or, if we come to the Lowland towns, where 
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dwelt the substantial burghers, plying the busy 
industry of their respective crafts, why will the 
historian not tell us something of their quiet 
happy existence? They courted, surely, and 
they married ; and sometimes they committed 
crimes, and as often exhibited generous and 
noble virtues, as the proudest high-bom Hidalgo 
of them all. Were shirts, and shoes, and stock- 
ings, among the luxuries, or the comforts merely, 
of burghal existence f What an interesting 
story has Guizot, in his History of European 
Civilization, contrived to rear out of the prosaic 
existence of the denizens of the cities, wjio stand 
amid the gloom of the middle ages, as some- 
thing superior to the brutality and ignorance of 
the times ; and how admirably does he follow 
them to their workshops, and to the bosom of 
their domestic affections, contrasting their happy 
comforts with the squalid greatness of the roister- 
ing baron, whose castle overtopped their city or 
their hamlet. 

The subject is, however, too mean for the 
Scottish historian, who is above telling us any- 
thing of the manners, habits, pleasures, trades, 
feelings, opinions, of this busy, persevering, and 
intelligent people ; nor will he give any infer- 
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mation as to their literature. Here^ too, a fine 
chapter has been thrown to the winds. Oppree- 
sion, weariness, and disgast with the utter abo- 
minations of the Bomish faith ; convictions as 
to its falsehood, and hatred of its shameless mi- 
nisters, were the principal causes of its downfal. 
But the influence of poetry was brought in to 
excite the fancy ; and the ridicule and sarcasm 
of Lindsay, and ^^ the gude and godlie ballads," 
and other productions of the same school, ren- 
dered ridiculous what had already been declared 
sinful. It is said that the songs of Beranger 
overthrew the elder Bourbons ; it is unquestion- 
able that the keen wit of the poetasters who 
satirized the priests, effected the strongest im«- 
pression on the popular mind of Scotland. Yet 
all that is said upon this subject is contained in 
three lines — more perhaps than might have been 
expected ; and then the author proceeds to the 
staple subject of his treatise — the description of 
a border excursion — some gross oppression, or 
exquisitely exciting murder. We can scarcely 
ascertain from this history of his country, who 
was Sir David Lindsay, one of the most illus- 
trious men of letters of ancient Scotland; and 
the man whose works have delighted many a 
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reader, now shines with an obscure lustre, at 
the side of some feudal ruffian who had exhibited 
the superlatives of inhumanity. Gavin Douglas, 
the Bishop of Dankeld, the translator of Virgil 
and part of Ovid — a gentleman — a scholar in 
the highest sense — a poet who has left descrip- 
tive poetry equal to that of any language, is in- 
troduced to our notice, not as having immor- 
talized himself by works of genius, but because 
he had adjusted a squabble between two of the 
mighty lords. It is, moreover, scarcely conceiv- 
able that Mr. Tytler should have spent so many 
weary pages, in quoting the twaddling scandal 
of the self-conceited, busy, prying, impertinent 
English resident, Thomas Eandolph, and left 
unnoticed the labours of William Dunbar, the 
greatest of the origiaal poets of old Scotland, 
who, according to Warton, " adorned the pre- 
sent pmod with a degree of sentiment and 
spirit, a command of phraseology, and a fertility 
of imagination, not to be found in any Hiinglish 
poet since Chaucer and Lydgate." 

We need not name others. They have all 
been contemptuously left in the obscurity of 
their antiquated phraseology, and their country's 
historian will not condescend to tell us anything 
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of their language and oars. There never was a 
history which has acquired such a name as this^ 
so defective upon nine-tenths of the subjects ne- 
cessary for its construction. Materials, too, lie 
at hand in inconvenient abundance, for en- 
abling the historian to unroll the history of that 
world of old, the habits and customs of our 
fathers, their literature and their religion, their 
language and their origin, the humble destinies 
of perished generations, whose hum of busy la- 
bour we would hear again, mingling with the 
chaunt of the monkish miserere. By judicious 
compression, all this might be contained within 
such a compass as not to extend the work a 
single page, provided a number of inhuman atro- 
cities were left out, and only a few retained as 
examples of the rest ; and also under the condi^ 
tion, that two or three hundred of the five hun- 
dred pages of dull quotation &om State Paper 
Office correspondence, were consigned to the 
obscurity from whence it has been dragged. 

Mr. Tytler expresses his gratitude to Lord 
Melbourne for allowing him " a fall examination 
of the Scottish correspondence in the State 
Paper Office," and which he tells us was an 
event *^ the most pleasurable in my literary life." 
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— (vol. V. p. 377.) We cannot express the 
same gratification. There can be no doubt, 
that several Court intrigues have been thereby 
divested of their mystery ; but, in opposition to 
that, we have to set a deluge of matter, on un- 
controverted points, told with amazing peri- 
phrasis of phrase, to the utter exclusion of half 
our history. To adopt the simile of Burke, the 
historian seized a handful of grasshoppers, which 
he presents as the riches of the land, while al- 
together unmindful of the noble oxen quietly 
browsing around him. Like any other collec- 
tion of old correspondence, this book will, how- 
ever, be usefiil, and it is needless now to continue 
our wailings as to its omissions. But if, instead 
of denominating the four last volumes a history, 
they were described as a partial biography of 
Mary Stuart, of Eegent Murray, and of Mor- 
ton, interspersed with sketches of other grandees, 
and solemn denunciations of the coarse vulgarity 
and intolerance of Presbyterian ministers, a 
better idea would be entertained of its character 
and its object. 

This is our History 1 We grudge not the 
author the pension it has gained him ; he will, 
perhaps, never receive either from his pension 
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or his profits, remuneration, for his labour of 
eighteen years. It is therefore all the more 
galling to his friends, that we cannot recompense 
him by our admiration and our gratitude, and 
are driven to the painftd conviction, that the 
History of Scotland remains to be composed. 



THE END. 
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